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THE NEW KLM DC-8 JET CARGO SERVICE. The original “40&8” was a 
French boxcar during World War |. The boys in the A.E.F. knew it as their Pullman to the 
front. After that ride, it was all on foot, through the mud to the trenches. The “‘40&8” took 
its name from the load capacity stencilled on its side . .. 40 Hommes & 8 Chevaux .. . 40 
Men & 8 Horses. It was and is the most famous boxcar in history. But now, KLM whose own 
history dates from World War |, introduces another “‘40&8,” destined to be just as famous 
in its own right. On its 40th Anniversary, KLM introduces its new DC-8 Jet Cargo Service, 
soon ready to carry your products to the selling fronts the world over. It will deliver your 


MANIA RA 


ROYAL DUTCH 
shipments in a few hours or overnight to any market on the globe. {t will reduce your 0, AIRLINES 
inventory and handling costs, open up vast marketing areas to increase your profits. For 
more information on the new KLM “40&8,” contact your freight forwarder, cargo agent or fh fij 4 
KLM, 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. — PLaza 9-2400. THE WORLD S FIRST AIRLINE. 
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Like some mighty sphinx or lion couchant, Diamond Head guards the approach to 
Honolulu, the favorite seaside resort of Hawaii's ancient kings. Originally known as 
Leahi, meaning “Place of Fire”’, it is said to have been the home of the fire goddess, Pele. 
It was her tears that were found by the British sailors who, thinking the gleaming 
crystals were diamonds, called it Diamond Head. 


This picturesque promontory jutting out five or six miles east of Honolulu is the most 
perfect as well as the best known of all secondary craters in the islands. The regularity of 
the elliptical cone indicates that it was created within a few hours by an extremely rapid 
projection that was deflected to leaward by a strong trade wind piling the tuff up 
disproportionately. Animals now enter the crater freely through some small breaks in the 
rim and it is used as a pasture. 


Since the harbor which can shelter the world’s largest ships meant little to the 
Hawaiians who preferred to run the surf at Waikiki, it is not surprising that at least five 
expeditions including those of Captain Cook and Captain Vancouver passed this famous 
landmark before the harbor was discovered in 1794 by Captain Brown of the “Butterworth.” 
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Insurance Underwriters 


111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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New Air France Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet! 


Starting in January, the new Air France 
Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jetliner will 
speed cargo non-stop daily from New York to 
Paris in 6% hours—twice as fast as before. The 
Intercontinental has extra-large loading doors, 
which will accommodate at least 75% more 
shipments of various shapes and sizes, and 
1700-cubic-foot cargo holds, which take over 4 


tons of cargo—triple the capacity of ordinary 
airliners. Special cargo crews at Orly Field 
stand ready to transfer your shipment imme- 
diately upon arrival. So why not specify your 
next cargo consignment “Jet Cargo” on the 
world’s largest airline. Air France speeds 
cargo to more cities in more countries than 
any other airline. 


AIR:-FRANCE ~) 


WORLD'S FASTEST JETLINER / WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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How thei 71 (4c PPto RIDDLE 


Saves Money! 


The switch to Riddle Air Cargo pays off where it counts... in dollars and cents. 


Take crating. It costs money three ways—in materials, in man-hours, and in excess 
shipping weight. Ship RIDDLE and crating is unnecessary. Expert loading and cargo 
handling protect even the most fragile shipments. 


Insurance costs are lower, too, because pilferage and in-transit damage are 
virtually non-existent. 


Couple these basic air cargo advantages with the all-cargo priority handling 
RIDDLE AIRLINES offers, and you'll know why more and more progressive 


shippers have made the SWITCH TO RIDDLE! 
_— 


RIDDLE 


airlines 
| 


Executive Offices, International Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-2651 + NEW YORK, 511 Fifth Ave., Phone OXford 7-5360 
U.S. Scheduled Air Cargo Route 109 and 120 WORLD-WIDE INTERLINE CONNECTIONS 
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Sas AIRES” 
TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First Air Cargo Magazine 
Established October, 1942 


BPA 


Member of Business Publications Audit 
of Circulation, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published once each 
month, thoroughly covers the entire air cargo 
industry for the benefit of all those engaged in 
shipping and handling domestic and interna- 
tional air freight, air express, and air parcel 
post. Included in AIR TRANSPORTATION’S 
wide coverage are: air shipping, cargoplane de- 
velopment, rates, packaging, materials handling, 
documentation, air cargo terminal development, 
insurance, routing, interline procedures, new 
quip . cial airlines, military air 
transport service, air freight forwarding. 


Subscription rate for United States and Terri- 
tories, $5.00 for one year, $8.00 for two years, 
and $11.00 for three years; foreign countries, 
$6.00 for one year, $10.00 for two years, and 
$14.00 for three years. Individual copies 
(except November), 50 cents each; November 
issue, $1.00 per copy. 


John F. Budd 
Editor and Publisher 
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American Import & Export Bulletin, and Air 
Shippers’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this maga- 
zine without written permission, is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION is available on 


microfilm. For information contact publications 
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4 Airlines Suggest Plan 
For Government Traffic 


Four scheduled international air carriers 

Northwest, Pan American, Seaboard & 
Western, and TWA —have submitted to 
Government departments and agencies 
what they describe as “a unique and far- 
reaching program for reducing substan- 
tially tariffs applicable to overseas gov- 
ernment air trafhc, as well as providing a 
more effective airlift in emergencies.” The 
airlines contend that their program will be 
especially valuable to the Department of 
Defense, and is in accordance with a 
Hoover Commission recommendation that 
the Government reduce its competition 
with civil air carriers. 

The reduced cost of handling Govern- 
ment traffic (no advertising and sales costs) , 
they said, will allow lower rates. The 
carriers further stated that the Govern- 

(Concluded on Page 40) 


Nyrop Tells Financial 
Analysts of NWA Growth 


Members of the Pittsburgh Society of 
Financial Analysts heard Donald W. Nyrop, 
president of Northwest Orient Airlines, 
report that gross revenues of the carrier 
increased more than 150% in the past 
decade. He predicted growth and pros- 
perity for the carrier in the years ahead. 

Stating that Northwest’s first nine months 
of 1959 showed rises of 28.2% in gross 
revenues and 54.6% in net income over 
the same period of 1958, he attributed 
these to five factors: cost control, modern 
equipment, acquisition of a Florida route, 
aggressive merchandising, and superior in- 
flight service. He pointed out that care- 
ful planning for efficient jet operation is 
essential because the chances of losing, as 
well as earning, money are about 2.7 times 
greater with the DC-8 jet as against DC-7C 
piston-engine operation. 


American Airlines’ distribution sales 
program was uncovered in detail to an as- 
semblage of air freight executives at a 
week-long air cargo seminar in New York, 
sponsored by the big transcontinental air 
carrier, Thirty-six top-flight cargo figures 
from more than a dozen major United 
States and foreign airlines participated 
in last month’s sessions which were de- 
signed to stress the “total marketing con- 
cept and recently-developed distribution 
audit as its prime marketing tool.” 


AORAGAARLNAGAIS 


At AA Freight Seminar 


In pointing up the distribution audit, 
AA’s cargo experts explained how dis- 
tribution cost analysis must include such 
factors as packaging, sales, advertising, 
transportation, and inventory. These are 
known “hidden” factors which often offset 
higher air freight rates. 

Air carriers represented at the seminar 
were: Air France; Alitalia; BOAC; KLM; 
Lufthansa; Japan; Pan American; Qan- 
tas; SAS; Sabena; Seaboard & Western; 
Swissair; and Trans-Canada. 


AASDADDRRRSALAAL DD 


Key air freight cargo sales executives who attended American Airlines’ unique five-day 
distribution sales seminar in New York last month, included (left to right, front row) 
A. Van Wickler, Pan American; J. Paetow, Lufthansa; R. Ledoux, Air France; M. Tanaka, 
Japan Air Lines; J. Baudreau, Air France; F. Turano, Alitalia; R. Hussenet, Air France: 
F. Herzog, Swissair; N. Gottschalk, SAS; (second row) A. Lauesen, SAS; T. Greims, 
American; H. Baldwin, Japan; S. Post, KLM; R. Grandy, American; G. Sztybel, KLM; M. 
Fitzgibbon, Pan American; G. Moretti, Alitalia; F. Rodriguez, Pan American; R. Trainer, 
Seaboard & Western; J. T. Swann, Qantas; Frances de Matlachowski, Sabena; (back row) 
O. H. Johnston, Trans-Canada; J. Kersey, American; R. Angier, American; S. Leib, Amer- 
ican; W. Baumann, Swissair; and R. A. Ibsen, American. Sessions won glowing praise. 
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Flying Tiger, Canadair 
In Joint Research Drive 


In an effort to “develop a breakthrough 
tariff which will bring air freight rates 
down to levels competitive with many 
truck and rail freight rates,” the Flying 
Tiger Line, scheduled coast-to-coast air 
freight carrier, and Canadair Limited, 
Montreal aircraft manufacturing firm, have 
entered into what is described as “‘a joint 
sales research program.” Tiger has or- 
dered a fleet of CL-44D-4s which Canadair 
is building (June 1959 AT; Page 30). 

According to John L. Higgins and Peter 
H. Redpath, Tiger and Canadair vice pres- 
idents-sales, the program and supporting 
budget will involve an expenditure of some 
$200,000 in 1960. Robert L. Brunner, the 
airline’s rates and tariff manager, and 
Keith A. Miller, the aircraft manufactur- 
ers sales research manager, will supervise 
the program. It is understood that Brun- 
ner’s own research staff has been working 
on the job for the past several months. 
Backing up the Tiger-Canadair effort will 
be Stanley H. Brewer and Roger B. Ulve- 
stad, professor of transportation at the 
University of Washington and University 
of California, respectively. 

Higgins and Redpath stated in part: 

“We believe that rates as low as 6¢ a 
ton-mile are possible with the CL-44D-4 
and that we can achieve an average rate 
of some 13-14¢, compared to the existing 
average of 18-19¢. Studies previously 
made by Professors Brewer and Ulvestad 

(Concluded on Page 8) 


Miami ASA Co-Terminal, 
Additional Points Won 


ASA International Airlines received 
good news from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It has received virtually everything 
it asked. The all-cargo air carrier’s cer- 
tificate has been renewed for a five-year 
period and amended to: 

4q Designate Miami as a co-terminal with 
Tampa-St. Petersburg where it is based. 

q@ Add Maracaibo, Caracas, Guayaquil, 
Quito, Barranquilla, Leticia, Cali, Medel- 
lin, Iquitos, Managua, San Jose, Cozumel, 
and Tegucigalpa as intermediate points; 
and Lima as terminal point. 

q Permit service to Belize, Cozumel, 
Medellin, Leticia, and Maracaibo on a de- 
mand basis. 

q Authorize the carriage of United 
States mail on a nonsubsidy basis. 

William Dunn, ASA’s vice president- 
traffic and sales, stated that the airline 
will maintain its headquarters at Pinellas 
International Airport, St. Petersburg. It 
is speeding plans to establish extensive 
warehouse and office facilities in Miami. 
ASA operates DC-4 and C-46 airfreighter 
equipment. 
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This is what you've been waiting for! Starting January 1st, 


Pan Am slashes general cargo rates in both directions 

( across the Pacific. You save up to 53% on shipments be- 
d [GO tween Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland or Seattle on 
this side of the Pacific, and Tokyo and all the Orient. For 


example, here's the new scale of rates from all four U.S. 
qd eS points to Tokyo: 


{0 d | NEW WEIGHT NEW RATE SAVINGS OVER 
SCALE SCALE CURRENT RATES 
® 0-99 Ibs. $2.19 per Ib. 12% 
- “ean 100-549 Ibs. 1.64 per Ib. 12% 
550-1,099 Ibs. ‘1.30 per Ib. 20% 


1,100-5,499 Ibs. 1.00 per Ib. 38% 

5,500-21,999 Ibs. -85 per Ib. 47% 

22,000 Ibs. up -75 per Ib. 53% 

h 0 Similar rate reductions apply to Guam, Hong Kong, 

as muc as 0 Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, Saigon, Rangoon and Jakarta. 


This is typical of Pan Am's constant efforts to make 

° % Clipper** Cargo ever more profitable, ever more conven- 
Effective Jan. | [960 ient for you. Why do more American companies ship by 
Pan Am than by any other overseas airline? Because 

Pan Am offers more: MORE PLANES (including more 

Jets!) * MORE SPACE * MORE FLIGHTS * MORE SHIP- 

PING POINTS FROM THE U.S.* MORE SERVICE (From 

electronically checked reservations to doorstep pickup 


and delivery, your product is in the hands of the most 
experienced men in the business!) 

Now get your product aboard faster, abroad faster—with 
greater ease, greater profit! Call your cargo agent, freight 
forwarder or Pan Am office today. 


**Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. *Subject to government approval 
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“Styles change fast, but 


we're never caught short 


thanks to Delta Air Freight” 


Florida Fashions Co. (Orlando, Florida) keeps abreast of style 
changes by supplying its far away outlets on a 24-hour basis and 
avoids overstocking. 


“Even the sudden exit of the sack dress didn’t catch us over- 
stocked,”’ reports M. C. Albrecht, Vice President Operations, 
“We use Delta Air Freight five days a week to meet the demand 
for new styles, so we don’t have to risk carrying large inventories. 
We have expanded our marketing area, too, competing in places 
accessible to us only by Delta Air Freight.” 


Profit from Delta’s BIG PLUS 


Delta operates all-cargo flights and in addition carries freight 
on every passenger flight, including Jets, throughout the richest 
half of the U.S.A. Delta cuts a dozen hidden costs of surface 
shipping for most every product under the sun... gives - 
next-day delivery to boot! Call Delta or write: 


Delta all-cargo flights serve 
New York + Philadelphia 

Charlotte - Chicago - “= & 
Atlanta - New Orleans + Houston 
Dallas +» Miami + Orlando +» Tampa 
2O0OR-TO-DOOR 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Boyd, Gillilland Replace 
Hector, Denny in the CAB 


Two newest members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are Alan S. Boyd and 
Whitney Gillilland who were sworn in last 
month by the Hon. Tom C. Clark, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


ws hes 


Gillilland 
Newest CAB inten” 


Boyd, who replaces Louis J. Hector, 
who resigned in September after 242 years’ 
service (October 1959 AT; Page 6), is, 
like his predecessor, a Florida Democrat. 
A lawyer by profession, he served as a 
Troop Carrier Command pilot in World 
War Il. In 1954 he was appointed by 
Governor Collins of Florida as chairman 
of a civilian committee for the develop- 
ment of aviation in that state. The fol- 
lowing year he served as general counsel 
for the Florida State Turnpike Authority. 
Appointed by the Governor to the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission 
in 1955, he won election to a full term in 
1956, and in 1957-58 was its chairman. 
Gillilland, likewise an attorney, is an 
lowa Republican. He replaces Harmer D. 
Denny, a CAB member for nearly seven 
years. His public career includes service 
as a county attorney, city solicitor, dis- 
trict court judge, chairman of the For- 


| eign Claims Settlement Commission and 


its predecessor, War Claims Commission, 
and assistant to Secretary of Agriculture. 


TIGER-CANADAIR 


(Continued from Page 6) 


clearly indicate that such rate levels 
should create an air freight market from 
seven to 10 times today’s volume. The 
research program has two phases: (1) to 
analyze in detail, the characteristics of 
cargo presently being hauled by The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line; (2) to identify, locate, 
measure and determine the characteristics 
of commodities which are air potential 
and can move by air rather than surface 
in the immediate future. 

“Work on Phase 1 of the program has 
now been completed, and work on Phase 
2 of the program is well under way. Phase 
2 of the program will involve a study of 
all commodities presently moving by sur- 
face in order to identify air potential. 
Subsequent to the identification of com- 
modities which are air potential, such 
characteristics as value, volume movement, 
weight, dimensions, tariffs, density, origin 
and destination, directional movement and 
distribution costs will be studied. 

“It is the opinion of both companies 
that effective development of the market 
for air cargo space is dependent, to a 
great extent, on a thorough knowledge of 
the commodities which can be economi- 
cally transported by aircraft. The coopera- 
tive research program is aimed at gaining 
such knowledge.” 
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TOKYO SAN FRANCISCO TO oes Sings, 
n 
ne t over Current Weight a 
ml Fert 0 to 99 Ibs. 
99 Ibs ae 100 Ibs. to 549 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. to 549 Ibs. ie 550 Ibs. to 1,099 Ibs. ; 
S50 Ibs. to 1,099 bs, 1.3 1,100 Ibs. to'5,499 Ibs. 1.00 
1100 ibs. 10'S 499 lbs. 113 5'500 Ibs. to 21.999 Ibs. 85 
. to 21,999 Ibs. } . and up 
ene Be | ea. 


THIS WILL SAVE yoy 12% to 54%, 
on shipments to the ORIENT! 


TOKYO, HONG KONG, BAN 


BOAC will fly Speedbird Cargoes from New York 
and San Francisco to its many Orient ports at BRITISH OVERSEAS 
new low rates, with higher Weight-breaks... start- 
ing J anuary, 1960, subject to 80vernment a 


AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
General Sales Agents for 
Pproval. QANTAS, TEAL, SAA, CAA, MEA, BEA & BWIA 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 


Honolulu, San Francisco, Montreal. Offices also 
in Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Los 
A geles, Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 

Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
d Care of your Cargo 
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North Atlantic Air Cargo 
Shows Another Big Jump 


The International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation reported that its member carriers 
operating across the North Atlantic hauled 
8,210,815 kilograms (18,063,793 pounds) 
of cargo in the third quarter of 1959. This 
represented a 24.5% increase over the 
same period of 1958. 

Respectable increases have been noted 
for the two previous quarters this year. 
The first and second quarters showed rises 
over the same periods of 1958 of 30.3% 
and 49.8% respectively. Cargo flown 
across the North Atlantic in the January- 
September period of 1959 totaled 22,571,- 
850 kilograms (49,658,070 pounds), a 34% 
increase over January-September, 1958. 

Following is the breakdown for third 
quarter just reported: 


Scheduled 
Flights 


Eastbound 


Kilos 
Flown 


1,282,416 
1,240,808 
1,339,354 
3,862,578 


September 


otal 5,005 


Westbound 
1,343,193 
1,341,443 
1,663,601 
4,348,237 


September 1,664 
‘otal 5,061 


Both Directions 

July 3,367 2,625,609 
August 2,582,251 
September 3,002,955 
otal 8,210,815 


Smith Tells Postmasters 
Of Growing Cargo Capacity 


Delegates to the annual convention of 
the National Association of Postmasters 
were told that “the cargo-carrying capac- 
ity of one airline alone in 1961 will equal 
the combined airline carriage of air mail 
and first-class mail in 1957.” The speaker, 
Charles E. Smith, manager-air mail of 
Braniff International Airways, declared 
that “in two years the scheduled airline 
fleet will be able, depending on the type 
and location of operation, to offer 300% 
greater capacity to shippers, and to the 
users of air postal service.” By the end 
of this year, he said, the airlines will be 
operating 300 turbine transports, with an- 
other 190 due for delivery next year. 


Arab Airlines Explore 
Uniting Their Systems 


According to advice from the Middle 
East, the scheduled airlines of Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United Arab Republic are discussing the 
possibility of joining their long-haul opera- 
tions. 

The national airlines of Belgium, France. 
Italy, and West Germany have established 
an Air Union which is expected to in- 
augurate operations in the Spring. SAS 
and Swissair have a looser working ar- 
rangement, and BOAC and Trans-Canada 
will cooperate across the North Atlantic 
to a certain extent. There has been some 
talk of a possible union of British Com- 
monwealth air carriers. 


Turner Expresses Need Of 
Big Airline Freight Lift 
Robert L. Turner, vice president-traffic 
of the Air Transport Association, told 
members of the Traffic Club of Minneap- 
olis that the scheduled airlines of the 
United States, if assigned to a larger de- 
fense role in peacetime, will be in a posi- 
tion to develop greater cargo capacity for 
national emergencies. He asserted that 
the airlines today would be considerably 
ahead in the development of a true cargo- 
plane if such support had been forthcom- 
ing from the Government in past years. 
The ATA executive pointed out that 
the Military Air Transport Service han- 
dles the bulk of military carriage, “even 
though 90% of today’s United States de- 
fense trafic moves between areas served 
by United States scheduled airlines.” He 
expressed doubt, as constituted at the pres- 
ent time, that MATS could spring into 
instantaneous defense action if required. 


Pilots Cooperate In 
Riddle Reorganization 


Pilots of the financially hard-hit Riddle 
Airlines, north-south all-cargo carrier, have 
cooperated with management in working 
out a system that would “reduce Riddle’s 
pilot cost without the pilots having to ac- 
cept a reduction in pay.” 

Robert M. Hewitt, recently elected pres- 
ident and director, announced a short 
while ago that the initial phase of the air- 
line’s reorganiation has been completed. 
This involved changes in its engineering 
and maintenance setups. 


WHY a 7 


When you can move your transatlantic air cargo 

faster, more efficiently on Seaboard’s Super Con- 

stellation AIRTRADERS Mail and Cargo Flights 

AROUND THE CLOCK to Europe with connec- 
tions to East and Far East 


Call your FREIGHT FORWARDER or 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES 


Largest All-Cargo Transatlantic Airline 


[Tf / 


Idlewild International Airport, Jamaica 30, N. Y.—FAculty 2-8900 


POplar 7-0573 
HArrison 7-4425 
Fleetwood 7-922/ 
geles MAdison 4-7514 
New York (80 Broad St.) Whitehall 3-1500 
Philadelphia Enterprise 6383 
San Antonio TAylor 4-7236 
Washington National STerling 3-8278 
Airport 


/ 


VNNin di 


ALL-CARGO 
TRANSATLANTIC 
AIRLINE 


SEABOARD « WESTERN 
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In skilled hands Brush painting 
gives a skill to men’s hands—gives them a deft- 
ness and delicacy of touch. This gentleness is 
characteristic of Japanese art and of the way 
the people of Japan treat things. 

The cargo personnel of Japan Air Lines show 
this delicate consideration for everything you 


ship via JAL to the Orient. Your air cargo is 
handled gently and efficiently — delivered to its 
destination intact and on time. 

JAL has nine weekly Courier Cargo flights, 
including two DC-6 airfreighters, from the 
U.S. to Japan. Contact your regular freight for- 
warder or call your nearest JAL cargo office. 


JAPAN AIR LINES COURIER CARGO 


San Francisco: S. F. International Airport, JU 3-3610 

Los Angeles: L. A. International Airport, SP 6-1303 
Seattle: Seattle-Tacoma Airport, CH 2-2200 

Honolulu: Dillingham Transportation Bldg., 5-0955 

New York: 620 Fifth Avenue, JU 6-7400 

New York: N. Y. Int'l Airport, OL 6-8364 

Chicago: 60 E. Monroe St., AN 3-1384 

Cleveland: 230 Bulkley Bidg., 1501 Euclid, CH 1-4331 
Dallas: Rm. 907, 211 N. Ervay, RI 8-8057 

Washington, D.C.: 1008 Connecticut Ave. N.W., ME 8-2315 


HANDLER 
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_.. And So Ends 


How far has commercial air cargo progressed in the Fifties? What 
problems has the decade now ending left for the immediate future? 
What are the probabilities and possibilities in the Sixties? Read what 
the experts say in this exclusive round-up of multi-sided opinions. 


Norman Barnett 

Vice President 

Barnett International 
Forwarders, Inc. 


New York, New York 


FEEL that the achievements of 
| air freight forwarders dur- 

ing the past 10 years have been 
outstanding. Forwarders have stayed 
in business in spite of strong opposi- 
tion, poorly constructed airline tariffs, 
and other negative factors. There have 
been honest and dedicated forwarders 
continually working for the betterment 
of the industry. They have organized 
the Air Freight Forwarders Associa- 
tion, which is a positive force operat- 
ing for the good of the industry in 
particular, and for the shipping pub- 
lic in general. After waiting on the 
“threshold” for the past 10 years, the 
air freight forwarders are now able to 
look with confidence for new airline 
rates which should produce a sounder 
economic reason for existence. An- 
other plus-factor is the positive re- 
sults of CAB Docket 5947 (Domestic 
Air Freight Forwarder Investigation) 
and Docket 7132 (International Air 
Freight Forwarder Investigation). 
These factors seem to indicate that the 
constructive seeds planted during the 
last decade are at last sprouting, if not 
bearing fruit. 


Barnett: In decade to 
come air freight will 
win acceptance and not 
be a “new concept.” 


The major disappointments during 
the past decade are: 

1. The airlines in general failed to 
recognize air cargo potential. This is 
clearly illustrated by the fact that they 
did not, during the past 10 years, de- 
velop tariff structures encouraging to 
the air freight forwarder. This was 
further illustrated by the fact that in 
many areas airlines operated as agents 
as well as carriers. This was not only 
confusing to the shipping public, but 
more important greatly hindered the 
efforts of many forwarders in develop- 
ing air cargo potential. (In addition. 
and so obvious that it is hardly worth 
mentioning, a proper cargo aircraft 
was not a matter of fact during the 
1950s. ) 

2. Another disappointment was the 
failure of the governmental agencies to 
act realistically toward the forwarders 
in the matter of classification. Despite 
lengthy and costly hearings, the for- 
warder still operates under an exemp- 
tion instead of certification. This is 
certainly a negative approach. 

3. Segments of the air freight for- 
warder industry are responsible for 
some of the disappointments of the 
past 10 years. There have been in- 
stances, some well publicized, of air 
freight forwarders indulging in un- 
ethical and illegal practices which to 
some extent gave the industry an un- 
savory reputation. Many years of 
hard work will be necessary to undo 
misconceptions that some shippers 
have, to the extent that the air freight 
forwarder is a “dirty” word. The 
cease and desist orders by the CAB 
have hardly seemed sufficient to stop 
these practices during the past years. 
Self-policing by the forwarder indus- 
try will probably become more im- 
portant as a consequence. 

Forwarders at present are faced with 
the following problems: 
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> The continued inability and seem- 
ing reluctance of the IATA carriers to 
agree on realistic cargo rates condu- 
cive to the development of the mass 
movement of freight by air. 


> The failure of the CAB to au- 
thorize reduced or free transportation 
to air cargo agents, as they have to 
travel agents. 


> The world-wide inadequacy of cus- 
toms facilities, construed to mean ex- 
cessive paper work, improper physical] 
facilities, and plain old-fashioned red 
tape. 


> In view of the very short time con- 
sumed in getting air cargo from place 
to place, the obviously poor ground 
handling at most airports of the world 
is almost unthinkable. 

We do believe that as aircraft and 
the airlines become bigger and offer 
more capacity and frequent service in 
the next decade, the rates will continue 
to descend. While we do not think 
this descent will be rapid, because of 
the construction of IATA, we do be- 
lieve that common sense will dictate 
a lowering of air cargo rates and a 
sensible structure from which forward- 
ers will be able to operate, in moving 
much of the mass freight from the sur- 
face into the air. 

We predict that many of the air- 
lines will really encourage the air 
freight forwarder instead of only pay- 
ing lip service to his needs. With the 
coming of the jets and plans to pre- 
load, containerize, and palletize, the 
air carriers and the shipping public in 
their own interests, and in the in- 
terests of simplicity and service, will 
more and more turn to the forwarder 
of quality, experience, and know-how, 
to perform the duties of traffic han- 
dling. 

We predict that the next 10 years 
will prove to be the most constructive 
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and expansive for the air cargo in- 
dustry since it started. Our own com- 
pany in underwriting this confidence 
has launched a world-wide air cargo 
program this year, backed by the in- 
vestment of funds, time. and energy. 

We. at Barnett International, look 
forward to the next decade with great 
expectations of a real opportunity to 
expand our business and to serve the 
shipping public on a broad scale in 
what should turn out to be an accepted 
method in the movement of air freight, 
instead of a new concept. 

We predict we shall look back on 
these prophecies in 10 years and judge 
them to be the understatements of the 
decade! 


William A. Carroll 
Traffic Manager 
Newsweek 

Dayton, Ohio 


EEKLY, we have in air service 
\4 about 50 pounds to Amsterdam 

and a like amount to Tokyo, 
covering six shipments to each destina- 
tion. We have about 700 pounds via 
air to Los Angeles, comprising about 
six shipments weekly. We have an 
average of 5,000 pounds flown weekly 
to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, covering about 50 shipments. 
We have one shipment to Honolulu 
each week, averaging 1,500 pounds in 
air service, and a similar one to Alaska. 
Thus. we fly about 8,800 pounds 
weekly. In addition, there are about 
30 small plate shipments weekly mov- 
ing between the printer and advertisers 
or agencies in air express service. 
These usually are only four or five 
pounds each. Thus, we are talking 
about 9,000 pounds, comprising 100 
shipments, weekly. 


Carroll: Only a sharp 
) reduction in cargo 
rates will attract nor- 
mal air distribution. 


We use air service for only the 100 
shipments mentioned above, except for 
emergencies. These emergencies might 
include late news breaks, strikes, and. 
of course, election news, particularly 
presidential elections. During the last 
presidential election, we flew one-half 
million pounds in one issue. The air- 
lines have always provided adequately 
for any service we needed. 

With our three printing plants, it is 
not contemplated that we shall require, 
in the future, air service for normal 
weekly distribution, other than the 
100-odd shipments previously men- 
tioned. 

The only thing that could attract us 
to air service would be a sharp re- 
duction in air rates. It seems un- 
likely, though, that the airlines could. 
or would, lower their rates sufficiently 
to compete with the reduced rates 
which magazines enjoy in surface 
transportation. 


Donald W. Douglas, Jr. 
President 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine. 
Santa Monica, California 


pioneered the design of military 
air cargo carriers during the 
past 15 years and who have great faith 
in the good future of that field, we at 
Douglas maintain active interest in 


\ aircraft manufacturers who have 


the state of air transportation past, 
present, and future. 

In the past decade United States 
domestic commercial air cargo volume 
has increased over 500%, yet this in- 
crease was achieved with the benefit 
of very few modern aircraft designed 
for air cargo transport. The Douglas 
DC-6A was one of the few. 

There were two main factors con- 
tributing to this equipment lack. 
Power-plant development did not un- 
til the last two or three years keep 
pace with airframe potential. Now 
we have available turboprop and turbo- 
jet engines which have enabled us to 
build for the military swift cargo car- 
riers such as the C-133, which oper- 
ates at high efficiency. The air freight 
industry, however, has lacked until 
quite recently the volume and _ profit 
margin to foot the cost of re-equipping 
with aircraft of this type. Now, how- 
ever, our confidence in the potential 
productivity of the cargo DC-8 is such 
that we propose to continue its de- 
velopment and construction. 


Douglas: Air freight 
increases were achiev- 
ed with very few mod- 
ern cargo airplanes. 


We believe that in the not too dis- 
tant future there will be development 
of fully integrated air cargo systems 
based on a turbofan-powered DC-8 at 
an operating cost of about 4¢ per nau- 
tical ton-mile. Incorporated in the sys- 
tems will be automitized aids to the 
faster loading and unloading of air- 
craft and refinements in container de- 
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sign which will permit shippers to 
preload entire consignments before 
truck pickup and over-the-road move- 
ment to aircraft designed in complete 
compatibility with ground equipment. 

These advances should result in a 
marked increase in air freight volume 
during the next 10 years, with an up- 
turn in the use of air for mail and 
parcel post. 


Etienne Dreyfous 
Cargo Manager-North America 
Air France 


New York, New York 


4 

URING the last decade shippers 

and agents have turned to air 

traffic for the carriage of goods 

of much less value than before. Air 

transportation is no longer just a 

means to dispatch urgent goods, but 

begins to be accepted as a normal 

method of distribution from one con- 

tinent to another. For instance, Air 

France finds that the regularity and 

frequency of its flights enables large 

motor manufacturers to use their ser- 

vices for the distribution of all their 
spare parts. 

“Air France carries everything 
everywhere” has for a long time been 
the aim of our company. The near 
future should see the realization of 
this motto on an ever-increasing scale 
in our system, which already is the 
world’s largest. 


Dreyfous: Transatlan- 
tic air shipping will § 
soor as restrictions ! 


The economic evolution on both con- 
tinents during the next decade will 
naturally govern to a great extent air 
traffic development. If restrictions on 
importations continue to be lifted at 
the presert rate, very large exchanges 
of goods should result. However, pro- 
ducers will find that they will have to 
be even more competitive than they 
are today. Delivery delays will have 
to be cut to a minimum; costs will 
have to be brought down to the lowest 
possible level, which means that spe- 
cial attention will have to be paid to 
the size of inventories and the stream- 
lining of distribution systems. Better, 
faster, and more economical air trans- 
ports will be available to carry the 
majority of goods with the exception 
of such bulky cargos as wheat, coal, 
etc. 

We of Air France believe that trans- 


ae 
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Shippers have learned that certain types of commodities can be flown uncrated. 


atlantic air freight will develop to such 
an enormous extent that it is truly 
difficult to forecast the actual tonnages 
and ton-miles that will be attained. 


S. C. Dunlap, 
Vice Peaiiene Congo 
American Airlines 


New York, New York 


IR freight has come of age—wit- 
ness the interest in new freighter 
aircraft being demonstrated by 

top airline management, airplane man- 
ufacturers, and government agencies. 

Air freight is dynamic. And it can 
lead commercial aviation into the most 
progressive decade in history. Most 
alert managements today in the indus- 
trial world are studying distribution 
costs. Air freight now has its greatest 
opportunity to assist in gaining new 
markets and reducing costs for a host 
of different industries. 

We are now in the jet-powered age 
of commercial transportation. Jet-pow- 
ered airfreighters are being manufac- 
tured. Cost is but one of the obstacles 
that will be overcome. It must be, for 
turboprop airfreighters may cost about 
$4 million each; pure turbojet air- 


Dunlap: Business going 
to airlines which pro- 
vide the best service 
to the most shippers. 
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freighters, from $5 to $6 million. With 
this kind of cost, maximum utilization 
will be necessary. This equipment will 
have to be mechanically loaded, en- 
abling the airline industry to provide 
the shipper with swifter service on the 
ground and in the air. 

The airline industry in 1960 defi- 
nitely will make a marked improve- 
ment in all of its ground operations, 
which includes facilities, service, speed, 
pickup and delivery, and shuttle ser- 
vice. All of these will decrease the 
time required to move a shipment from 
door-to-door. As the aircraft increase 
in speed, the ground service has to 
achieve a similar increase. And, at 
American, we expect to make addi- 
tional substantial improvements in this 
area in 1960. 

American’s new 707 and Electra Jet 
Flagships are flying considerable 
amounts of freight today. And Amer- 
ican has been able to utilize its jet 
to give shippers faster and more de- 
pendable service. American’s accep- 
tance of new jets monthly will increase 
its ability to provide more lift and 
even better service. In addition, this 
will lead to more aggressive salesman- 
ship on American’s part to obtain a 
greater volume of business. 

I believe we are now entering a buy- 
ers market. Business is going to go to 
the carrier which gives the best service 
to the most shippers. American in- 
tends to remain in the lead. It ob- 
tained that lead when it filed the 
first air freight tariff with the CAB 
15 years ago. It has continued to 
strengthen its leadership over the years. 
And, in 1959, it increased its margin 
once again with the introduction of the 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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SWISSAIR 


cargo flights every day and 
all-cargo flights twice 

every week to anywhere 

in Europe and beyond! — 


CALL YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER OR SWISSAIR + OFFICES IN NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES * CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA * ATLANTA * DALLAS * WASHINGTON * TORONTO 
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first Douglas DC-7F airfreighter, the 
fastest airfreighter being operated to- 
day. 

American recognizes, however, that 
being the leader today is no guarantee 
of leadership tomorrow and in the 
many tomorrows to come. Lower ton- 
mile costs are as important to the 
shipper as higher speeds and improved 
ground service. 

We cannot accurately forecast at this 
time, but I am sure that by the time 
the turbine-powered freighters are de- 
livered in 1962, there will be some 
reductions. If we expect to fill all the 
capacity we will have on hand at that 
time, there must be some reductions. 

With the mechanically loaded jet- 
powered freighters, we expect a large 
percentage of this tonnage will be pre- 
loaded in containers at the customer’s 
dock. This will (1) practically elim- 
inate pilferage, (2) prevent water dam- 
age, (3) prevent losses, and (4) 
prevent unseen damage. 

Advent of a jet-powered freighter 
fleet will make it possible for the air- 
lines to enter the bulk freight business 
on a much larger scale. Shippers have 
found that the nation is only “five 
hours wide and two hours deep,” as 
American’s president, C. R. Smith, said 
recently. Truly, air freight has come 
of age—and the future is bright with 
promise. 


William M. Dunn, Jr. 

Vice President—Traffic & Sales 
ASA International Airlines 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


HE acceptance of air cargo as a 
means of transporting goods has 
been steadily on the rise in Latin 

America. The principal contributing 


factor is tight money. Latin American 
shippers and consignees are now in- 


Dunn: Latin American 
merchants using more 
air cargo, keeping in- 
ventories at minimum. 


terested in examining the many hidden 
costs involved in surface transporta- 
tion. On the other hand, this higher 
acceptance of air cargo has not re- 
sulted in a proportionate increase in 
tonnage due to the fact that the tight 
money situation is encouraging mer- 
chants to keep inventories at an abso- 
lute minimum. 

The major immediate problem fac- 
ing the development of interamerican 
air cargo is, of course, the indirect one 
—the need for greater purchasing 
power on the part of Latin American 
countries. A greater number of dollars 
will find its way down there when 
United States buyers make a greater 
shopping effort for Latin American 
goods, rather than continuing to buy 
from traditional sources in Europe and 
the Far East. 

Predictions for the next decade re- 
garding interamerican air cargo must 
include the tremendous breakthrough 
into surface transportation’s share that 
air cargo will make via the develop- 
ment of more efficient equipment, re- 
sulting in lower rates. Too, Latin 
America will no doubt more rapidly 
emerge as a source of goods other than 
raw material and agricultural products 
—a step that will greatly increase in- 
tra-Latin American air cargo, as well 
as step up interamerican air cargo. 
Progress in the next decade will nat- 
urally create a need for more trained, 
local air freight personnel throughout 
the Americas. 


« 


John C, Emery 

President 

Emery Air Freight Corporation 
New York, New York 


IR freight transportation was born 
A in World War II, and commer- 
cially is only 13 or 14 years old. 
It has grown steadily year after year 
until today, nationally and _inter- 
nationally, it produces an aggregate of 
about $250 million a year in gross 
revenue for the several kinds of air 
carriers. 

So far, the rate of growth of air 
freight has been rather slow. In the 
five years 1954 through 1958, the Air 
Transport Association reports that air 
freight ton-miles of United States car- 
riers increased 61%, from 312 million 
ton-miles in 1954 to 502 million ton- 
miles in 1958. This is only about 10% 
per year on average, and is nothing to 
get excited about. 


Emery: Major break- 
through for air freight 
going full blast in 
from 3 to 5 years. 


Why, then, has interest in air freight 
persisted so patiently? I think it is be- 
cause everyone has known that some- 
thing would happen some day to 
change this rather indifferent air 
freight growth picture. And my opinion 
is that what we have waited for is 
happening, now. 

Consider the significance of these 
recent news items: 

Two cargo airlines have ordered the 
first airplanes designed specifically for 
commercial cargo. They are big air- 
planes, capable of 30-ton payloads, 
which will reduce direct costs per ton- 


Scenes such as those shown above became commonplace at the airports of the world in this decade. 
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mile. They are easy to load and unload, 
which will reduce ground costs. Thus, 
they will permit reduced air freight 
rates, and begin to remove one of the 
major obstacles to air freight traffic 
development. 

Two passenger airlines are convert- 
ing DC-7 passenger aircraft for all cargo 
use. This is a stop-gap measure, of less 
significance than the orders for spe- 
cially designed cargoplanes but it is 
another step in the direction of ex- 
panded airlift for freight. This will 
tend to remove another obstacle to air 
freight growth. 

Finally, because they are highly sig- 
nificant in their effect on air freight 
speed, capacity and rates, we must not 
overlook the new jet-powered passenger 
aircraft which are already in service on 
several major routes. Because there are 
few of them now, the jets are running 
with high passenger load factors, which 
limits their capacity for cargo. But 
when additional jet schedules bring 
passenger load factors down to normal, 
there will be four or five tons of cargo 
capacity on jet pasenger planes flying 
even the longest non-stop schedules. 

Over the years, predicting the future 
for air freight has been a pretty frus- 
trating occupation. Virtually no fore- 
cast has proved out. Nevertheless, even 


against this warning background, I am 
now going to risk a few predictions of 
my own. They are these: 

A major breakthrough for air freight 
is beginning now and will be going full 
blast in three to five years. The current 
levels of air freight tonnage and ton- 
miles will be doubled by 1963 and 
doubled again by 1967, if not before. 

All principal production and market 
centers of the United States will be 
within overnight range of each other by 
air freight. All principal world markets 
of United States manufacturers will be 
within overnight to 36-hour range by 
air freight. 

Air freight will become a routine as 
well as an emergency-use carrier for 
the components of industrial produc- 
tion and for the distribution of the 
end-products of industry. 

Air freight rates will be reduced, by 
perhaps as much as 50% within five 
years, to make air transport strongly 
competitive for less-than-carload, less- 
than-truckload and _less-than-shipload 
traffic moving distances of 500 miles 
or more. 

These are the essentials—capacity, 
coverage and reduced rates—which 
have been largely lacking in the 13 
years of our experience in air freight. 
We see them surely coming now, and 


with them a breakthrough into broad, 
new areas of usefulness to industry and 
much higher levels of air freight ton- 
nage, ton-miles, revenue and earnings. 


Raymond J. Graulich 
Traffic Manager 
Time-Life International 
New York, New York 


CTUALLY, we've been using in- 
A ternational air freight since 1941 
to fly the international editions 

of Time to readers in more than a 
hundred countries and island areas 
each week. In the last 10 years, how- 
ever, we have expanded our use of air- 
line services considerably by increas- 
ing our annual rate of tonnage from 
two million pounds to a current four 


Graulich: Billion 
pounds of magazines 
per year in next decade 
is not far - fetched. 


Fastest height se 


CANADIAN PACIFIC JET-PROP BRITANNIA 


For full schedule information, 
consult your Cargo Agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


This 90 ton jet-prop aircraft flies at 400-plus miles per hour with capacity 
for 8,000 lbs. of cargo on every flight. Fastest daily service across Canada 
between Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Canadian Pacific 
Britannia flights across Canada are your fastest, and most direct method 


of delivering your shipments. 


Connections to the Orient by jet-prop — C.P.A.’s fast, jet-prop Britannia 
speeds your freight from Vancouver to Tokyo — and Hong Kong via 


the shorter North Pacific route. 
TO THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Fast, regular C.P.A. flights leave Vancouver for the Fiji Islands, Australia 
and New Zealand. In all cases the one carrier is used, speeding your ship- 


ments straight to the point. 


TO EUROPE VIA THE POLAR OR SOUTHERN ROUTES 


C.P.A. Polar Route flights are fast, in either direction between Europe 
and Vancouver. The Southern Route from Montreal serves Lisbon and 


Madrid. 


Canadiax Pacific AIRLINES |< 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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million pounds. 
magazines! 

Thanks to air transportation, the 
international editions of Time are on 
sale in virtually every city in the free 
world by the date of issue—and usually 
before that. 

As a means of attracting increased 
tonnage from Time, I would recom- 
mend the following: 

> Introduce the class rate of 50% 
of the under-100 pound rate on maga- 
zines and newspapers within Europe. 
It is the only major area of the world 
where these publications are not ac- 
corded this rate. 

> Consider the introduction of in- 
centive rates on publications which 
would be mutually beneficial to both 
carriers and publishers, say, for a one- 
year experimental period to increase 
readership and tonnage over certain 
routes, 

> New rates based on high weight 
‘break points indicate real progress on 
the part of carriers in the Pacific area. 
However, it is the rate structures from 
foreign points to other foreign areas 
—not to the United States—that need 
overhauling, and carriers should not 
be too hasty to eliminate specific com- 
modity rates between points outside 
North America. After all, the inter- 
national airlines depend heavily on 
magazines and newspapers to reach 
passenger and freight customers with 
their advertisements in these media. 
These customers are the buyers of 
travel space, cargo space, and products 
shipped by air. To inhibit circulation 
of international publications with high 
freight rates is to reduce the audience 
for their own promotion. 

If the rates are right in Europe, our 
annual rate of magazine air tonnage 
could easily become 4% million pounds 
by the end of 1960. Within the com- 
ing decade, a billion pounds of our 
magazines in the air is not too far- 
fetched, if IATA carriers don’t price 
themselves out of the market. 


That’s a lot of Time 


W. O. Greenway 

Cargo Officer—United States 
British Overseas Airways Corp. 
New York, New York 


NCREASED aircraft frequency and 

capacity coupled with the lowering 

of the rate structure by the intro- 
duction of specific commodity rates 
boomed the selection of air cargo as 
an acceptable media of transportation 
during the past 10 years. Larger ship- 
ments and a much broader spectrum of 
commodities became available for air 
movement which in turn made manda- 
tory an over-all improvement in termi- 
nal handling and communications fa- 
cilities. 
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The transition from propeller to pure 
jet aircraft introduces many complex 


problems. Industry-wise. capacity 
growth in 1960 is uneven and the 
present rating structures can only be 
of an interim measure until the full in- 
dustry capacity becomes available. The 
large increase in capacity available on 
BOAC aircraft in 1960 will be a direct 
challenge to us to convince shippers at 
a much faster rate than heretofore of 
the increased sales opportunities, lower 
inventories, and distribution costs that 
can be accomplished by greater use of 
air cargo. 

The next decade will be the most 
interesting one of all from an air cargo 
viewpoint. The combination jet aircraft 
together with the all-cargo jet aircraft 
will introduce a new era for the mass 
air movement of merchandise. Vast 
markets await air transportation as 
soon as the rating and development 


Greenway: Big increase 
in capacity in 1960 is 
challenge to sell ship- 
pers on air cargo value. 


Left: Lockheed's successful 
prop-jet airfreighter the C-130 
Hercules, is shown swallowing 
35,000 pounds of preloaded 
freight. Time: 40 seconds. 


Below: The Bristol Freighter 

was much in evidence in the 

Eastern Hemisphere during a 
large part of the Fifties. 


patterns are geared toward it. Acord- 
ingly, it is possible to foresee a high- 
frequency pure freighter operation on 
the Atlantic each adding their own 
individual contribution to the profit 
margin of the carrier. Rates of 20/25¢ 
per pound may well apply between 
East Coast United States and main 
European gateways. Within this growth 
many countries must look at their 
handling facilities at airports and gear 
their entire procedures to the needs of 
air transportation. The air cargo con- 
solidator will play a large part in the 
development of air cargo for the direct 
carriers in the next decade, and facili- 
ties must also be included for them at 
international airports. 


L. R. Hackney 

President 

Hackney Airlift Associates, Inc. 
San Gabriel, California 


T seems hardly fair to discuss the 
| past decade in terms of engineering 
™ disappointments or achievements 
since there has been no real incentive 
to accomplish much. The high D.O.C. 
of available aircraft has restricted air 
cargo to luxury or emergency ship- 
ments, and there has been practically 
no competition with surface transpor- 
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Hackney: Urgent need 
for standardization in 
creation of handling 
systems and procedures. 


tation to stimulate development. Per- 
haps the most important lesson to be 
learned from the past is the fact that 
obsolescent piston aircraft cannot be 
economically used for cargo transpor- 
tation in the new markets available for 
penetration. 

The overriding and crucial problem 
of the immediate future is to obtain 
universal recognition from all connected 
with the air cargo industry of the 
need for standardization in the crea- 
tion of cargo handling systems and pro- 
cedures. The national railroad system 
would be useless if every operator or 
manufacturer insisted on using a dif- 
ferent rail gage or noninterchangeable 
rolling stock. This analogy applies 
with equal force to air cargo opera- 
tions. 

For the future, the potential growth 
of air cargo is virtually unlimited pro- 
vided that: 

> A family of airfreighters, literally 
designed for cargo from the ground up, 
is made available. 

> An optimum degree of standard- 
ization in cargo handling is achieved. 

> Air cargo is integrated with other 
modes of transportation. 

> The significance of total distribu- 
tions costs is understood by top man- 
agement in industry. 

> The indirect costs of cargo trans- 
portation by air are given the same 
attention as direct costs. 

> The principle of unitized loads is 
followed through to the utmost. 

> Realistic restraint and tie-down re- 
quirements are promulgated. 

> Action is taken to provide for large 
volume cargo flow through terminals 
which, in large cities and communities, 
should be entirely separated from pas- 
senger traffic. 

> Electronic data processing of docu- 
mentation and cargo flow is introduced 
on a national and international scale. 

> Traditional thinking in regard to 
aircraft cargo envelope is revised. For 
example, must we always accept the 
“square peg” (cargo) in the “round 
hole” (fuselage) configuration, or the 
“container within the container,” or 
the concept that the power source must 
always be integral with the cargo car- 
rying envelope? 

> The establishment of machinery 
which will provide rapid and flexible 


adjustment of air freight rates as cir- 
cumstances change. 

Failure to give full consideration to 
the foregoing will retard development 
of a United States Air Merchant Fleet 
and thus: 

(a) Restrict national economic 
growth, both domestically and 
internationally. 

(b) Delay the formation of an ade- 
quate logistic reserve for na- 
tional defense. 

In other words, air cargo must be- 

come an important cornerstone of free 
world economic and military strength. 


Louis P. Haffer 
Executive Vice President 
Air Freight Forwarders 


Association 
Washington, D. C. 


past decade have been: (a) in- 

creasing recognition by the 
CAB, the public and the airlines of 
the air freight forwarder as an inde- 
pendent and valuable part of the air 
transportation industry; and (b) the 
growing recognition of air freight for- 
warders themselves that only through 
unity of action can they best sell them- 
selves to the public, the airlines and 
the regulatory agencies, and that only 
thus can they elevate the standards of 
the industry for the benefit of both 
themselves and the public. In the past 
10 years, the air forwarders have evi- 
denced this unity through participa- 
tion in the Air Freight Forwarders As- 
sociation. 

The minor role that airlines in the 
past decade have allocated to air 
freight in the air transportation picture 
has been a disappointment. By re- 
garding air freight as merely a part of 
the passenger business and not as a 


ey the achievements of the 


segment of air transportation in its 
own right, top-flight management think- 
ing has until quite recently relegated 
freight to inferior, second-class status, 
including the assignment of the job of 
carrying freight to obsolete passenger 
planes that were doomed to uneconomic 
operations from the very inception. 
Another negative factor has been 
failure of the airlines to develop an 
adequate rate structure, particularly 
for international air cargo, that would 
allow the airlines, in cooperation with 
the air forwarder to realize fully the 
vast potential in air freight. The es- 
tablishment of weight breaks or spreads 
sufficient to.make volume solicitation 
profitable for forwarders rests uni- 
laterally with the airlines. Shortsight- 


edly, the airlines have squeezed the 
forwarder out by a repeated failure 
to establish adequate volume breaks. 

The new IATA Pacific rates show an 
encouraging change in the policy, as 


Hoffer: Closer rapport 4 


between airlines, for- 
warders when mutual 
dependence is known. 


e. 


well as a commendable shift in em- 
phasis from the specific commodity 
rating “jungle” to an all-purpose gen- 
eral commodity rate with spreads. The 
recent incredible North Atlantic rate 
filings, however, disclose an unhealthy 
perpetuation of the errors of the past. 

Chipping away at the carrier status 
of the forwarder under the Federal 
Aviation Act is still another unwhole- 
some feature. While it is the clearly 
dated policy of the FAA that the air 
forwarder is a carrier, the Board has 


Unite's roller-conveyor setup at its Chicago terminal cut cargo processing time by 40%. 
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read into the Act qualifications on this 
construction so as to permit it to with- 
hold from the forwarder his full rights 
as a carrier whenever the Board wants 
to do so. This technique was employed 
to wrest from the forwarders the right 
to enter into joint rate and compen- 
sation agreements with airlines (which 
airlines as carriers have with one 
other) and the right of airlines to 
grant reduced rate transportation to 
air forwarders (which airlines are also 
permitted to extend to one another). 

Perhaps the biggest single immedi- 
ate problem is the pressing need for 
a break-away from the current unprof- 
itable rate pattern and level if the 
forwarder is to make an effective con- 
tribution to selling to shippers the im- 
minent vast increase in cargo capacity. 
Any change to be of substantial help 
in developing volume traffic must in- 
clude both revisions of the volume 
spreads and reductions in the rate 
levels themselves. 

With an opening up of the mass 
market, the forwarders would be re- 
quired to expand their facilities, as 
many already are doing in anticipa- 
tion of a more sensible rate structure 
and a sharp increase in the use by 
shippers of air freight. Expansion will 
require staffing, and staffing requires 
trained personnel. The shortage of 
knowledgeable help in an industry of 
such potentially rapid growth will be 
one of the forwarders’ and the airlines’ 
most critical administrative problems. 

Obtaining financing for expansion 
will probably not be a major problem 
for the forwarder. Banking and financ- 
ing institutions now regard air for- 
warding as a solid adjunct of the air 
business. There will in all likelihood 
be an increasing reliance on financing 
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Artist's conceptions of the Canadair CL-44 swingtail propjet freighters which will be in the air in th 


through public stock underwritings. 

There will be, in the coming decade, 
a closer rapport between airlines and 
forwarders as the airlines begin to 
recognize the mutual dependence of 
each. The explosive increase in airlift 
capacity will spur this recognition. As 
a rate structure develops which is both 
sufficiently low to attract surface 
shippers, and in form and structure 
geared to the need of the air for- 
warder for volume rates, the long- 
awaited Air Freight Age will probably 
arrive once and for all. The widespread 
use of air freight as a usual way of 
doing business will dispense with the 
need for a large inventory, will mini- 
mize the need for local or regional 
large-scale warehousing, and will let 
the business-owner turn over his capi- 
tal more often. It may in effect make 
largely obsolete our historical pattern 
of regional and local dealers and dis- 
tributors. For the long view, in the 
competitive struggle for the shipper’s 
dollar, surface carriers will eventually 
find themselves engaged principally in 
short-hauls, or in carrying freight 
which on a valuation basis may still 
not be profitable to ship by air, or as 
accessorial to movements by air. 

For the air forwarder himself, his 
industry status will become more se- 
cure and clear-cut. He will, as have 
the supplementals and the all-cargo 
carriers, become the beneficiary of that 
security which comes from being cer- 
tificated by the Board, rather than con- 
tinuing to operate, as he does now, 
under exemption authority. Mergers 
will doubtlessly take place in the air 
forwarding business; the tendency will 
be toward an increase in size. The 
race will go, as in most businesses, 
to the most efficient and imaginative. 


e early Sixties. 


Donald A. Huff 
Manager of Cargo Sales 

Pan American-Grave Airways 
New York, New York 


achievement in the transportation 

of air cargo between the Americas 
has been the introduction of jet air- 
craft which cut shipping time almost 
in half and provide up to three times 
as much cargo space as the DC-7s. 
Other significant developments have 
been the operation of a scheduled all- 
cargo service by Panagra and Pan 
American World Airways from Miami 
to Peru, Chile and Bolivia, and more 
recently, the establishment of an air- 
freighter service by PAA from Los 
Angeles to South America via Panama 
where it connects with Panagra’s all- 
cargo flights to Lima, Arica, La Paz 
and Cochabamba to speed southbound 
cargo. 

On the other hand, a setback in the 
air cargo picture has been the authori- 
zation and certification of an increas- 
ing number of non-IATA carriers. 
These companies are not compelled to 
adhere to the strict IATA regulations 
governing the handling of air cargo 
and as a result have created a competi- 
tive market which places the regulated 
carriers at a distinct disadvantage. 

Although there has been a steady 


r our opinion, the most noteworthy 


Huff: Big increase in 
northbound shipments 
from South America is 
a current vital need. 
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flow of southbound air cargo due to the 
industrial development and emphasis 
on oil and mineral exploration, it has 
caused an immediate and future prob- 
lem for the interamerican carriers. 
That problem is: whether or not the 
carriers who meet and satisfy the grow- 
ing demand for southbound air cargo 
space can continue to do so and op- 
erate profitably without a proportion- 
ate increase in the northbound flow. 

The Jet Age in transport with its 
increased cargo capacity will demand 
a constant flow of goods between the 
Americas to satisfy their enormous air- 
lift. To accomplish this it will be 
necessary for the carriers to perfect 
new freight-handling techniques, and 
assist in expanding existing markets. 
creating new markets for raw mate- 
rials and manufactured products, and 
in‘ the development of new merchan- 
dising methods. 

We look to the 60s—the Jet Era— 
as a time when air cargo sales should 
mount rapidly as the speed of air car- 
riers is utilized more fully to hasten 
the industrial development on _ the 
Séuth American continent. 


Earl D. Johnson 
President 

General Dynamics Corp. 
New York, New York 


period has been the steady growth 
of the air freight business at an 
increasing rate, going from a specialty 
business of moving a few exotic, high- 
priority items to a steady business 


"D major achievement during the 


handling such _ relatively mundane 
items as automobile parts, dresses and 
electronic equipment. The major dis- 
appointment was the self-manufac- 


Johnson: Possibility 
that air freight will 
overtake passengers 
within next 10 years. 


tured collapse of the post-World War 
II air cargo boom through unrealistic 
expansion. 

The immediate need is for develop- 
ment of a completely integrated sys- 
tem of depth, breadth, and reliability 
for handling air cargo. 

Carriage of cargo will one day play 
a much larger role in the air trans- 
portation business than the carriage of 
passengers. The growth of the air 
freight business will be steady, rapid, 
and strong. I believe it is possible 
for it to overtake passenger traffic 
within the next 10 years. 


William B. Johnson 
President 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
New York, New York 


HAT have been the achieve- 
W wx: and disappointments in 

Air Express transportation in 
the past decade? 

The overriding achievement, of 
course, has been the growth of Air 
Express during the past 10 years. It 
continued to give the nation its most 
dependable and speediest transporta- 
tion service, direct by air to those 
cities having scheduled air service and 
to all others through a combination 
air-rail express service. Air Express 
shipments have increased 73% from 
3,600,000 in 1949 to an estimated 6,- 
225,000 for 1959. Gross Air Express 
revenue will have jumped 181% with 
an estimated total of $48.6 million for 
1959 compared with $17.3 million 1949. 

Several factors were of key import 
in this growth record. First has been 
the economic growth of the nation it- 
self. Second has been the increase in 
the number of airlines handling Air 
Express, now 34, coupled with the 
growth in the total air route mileage 
and in the number, capacity and speed 
of airplanes. Third has been the de- 
velopment of new products and new 
techniques in commerce and industry 
resulting in greater needs for fast, 
single-carrier transport by shippers in 
the communications, retailing, indus- 
trial and national defense fields. For 
example, television films,’ tapes, re- 
cordings and related materials, alone, 


Johnson: Air cargo has 
a bigger selling job 
to the shipping pub- 
. lic than ever before. 


now account for some 10% of Air Ex- 
press traffic. 

The flexibility, wide availability and 
experience of the far-flung express or- 
ganization constitute another contrib- 
uting factor, like that of the airlines, 
in the ability of Air Express to meet 
those growing shipper needs for fast, 
coordinated transport. 

As to our major disappointment of 
the decade, the one that comes in- 
stantly to mind is the continuing fail- 
ure of many to recognize that the po- 
tentials which have existed and which 
have been proven in the REA role in 
domestic air express also would exist 
in an international operation. 

The principal challenge, I believe, is 
that of filling the vastly greater carge 
space resulting from an increased air- 
lift, speedier turn arounds in the Jet 
Age, and ever greater air route-miles 
being flown in response to passenger 
demands. This challenge will mean a 
bigger selling job on air cargo than 
ever before. 

For the express company, its share 
of that problem will be a significant 
one. As more space is made available 
in morning, noon and night flights, the 
continued policy of immediate dispatch- 
ing of Air Express rather than late-in- 
the-day consolidations as on much other 
air cargo, including frequent airport 
trips, should help provide more air 
traffic when the need is the greatest. 
Air Express has another area in which 
to develop new and greater sources of 
air shipments—those moving to and 
from off-airline points. Eten now, off- 
airline traffic accounts for 18% of the 
Air Express total. Such combination 
air and surface shipments represent a 
sizeable potential which will grow as 
the role of long range jets may require 
short-haul surface feedings. 


During the Fifties increasing numbers of shippers became aware that direct air shipment often added up to dollars-and-cents savings. 
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Three of the United States-manufactured 
Jet Age airliners introduced to commercial 
service in the late Fifties were the Lock- 
heed Electra propjet (above); the Douglas 
DC-8 jet (upper right); and the Boeing 
707 jet, first of the American pure - 
transports to fly. At the lower right is the 
Convair 880 jet which the Sixties will see. 


As to Air Express, itself, in the next 
decade, there first of all should be 
continued growth in shipper use of the 
service. resulting in large part from 
the desirable joint incentives to the 
express company and the airlines in- 
herent in the new five-year contract 
covering Air Express. 

It is worth noting that as payments 
to the airlines for their line-haul car- 
riage increased from $9.3 million in 
1949 to $22.5 million estimated for 
1959, airline interest in Air Express 
also increased. We envision a $300 
million gross revenue during the life 
of the present contract, with Air Ex- 
press becoming a $70 million-a-year 
business by the end of 1964 based on 
just the present rate of growth. 

To the degree that total costs can 
be kept in line and unit costs reduced, 
all air cargo has a tremendous growth 
potential ahead. While I have no all- 
seeing crystal ball, we do know in our 
situation, for instance, that the express 
company under its new contract with 
the railroads has new freedoms avail- 
able to it in the routing of its rail ex- 
press traffic, including the use of air. 


Everett E. Jones 
Vice President 
RANSA Airlines 
Miami, Florida 


T the time we started in business, 
A over 10 years ago, there were 
practically no appliances being 
transported by air. Air cargo to for- 
eign destinations at that time was 
basically in small quantities of very 
urgently needed cargo. 
Through diligent efforts and sales- 


manship, we were able to convince 
various appliance dealers and cigarette 
distributors that actually when all 
costs were compiled, air freight trans- 
portation costs only a little more than 
transportation by ocean freight—and, 
of course, the time saving was tre- 
mendous. Consequently, we have con- 
vinced our customers to ship many 
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types of appliances, such as refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, ranges, etc., 
by air. We have been transporting the 
same type of equipment for over 10 
years, as well as many other items such 
as film, machinery parts, cigarettes, 
kitchen cabinets, eggs, live chickens, 
cattle, etc. 

Our flights have built up from ap- 
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Jones: In past decade 
cargo flights to Vene- 
zuela rose from 50 a 
year to 150 a month. 


proximately 50 during the year 1948, 
to 150 flights per month or more, 
which we are making at the present 
time. Nearly every day we obtain 
some new type of cargo to transport 
by air. 

One of the problems which we are 
faced with now, is that practically all 
the aircraft manufacturers basically 
manufacture passenger aircraft, and 
derive from the basic passenger ship a 
cargo version which does not have suf- 
ficient cubic space to carry full gross 
loads of the type of cargo which we 
are transporting. We are, at the pres- 
ent time, operating 14 C-46 aircraft, 
but we are interested in obtaining a 
larger, more economical aircraft. When 
one is made available, that, we feel, 
will suit our purposes economically. 

We feel that in spite of the fact that 
we are getting more competition, our 
business will continue to increase from 
10% to 20% each year and could in- 
crease possibly double this amount, if 
we will be able to locate a more eco- 
nomical cargoplane. 

One thing that we feel is getting 
more difficult for cargo airline opera- 
tion every day, is that labor and mate- 
rial costs are constantly increasing. 
In order to provide effective competi- 
tion, it is necessary to retain the same 
rates which we have had for the past 
10 years. Consequently, it is urgent 
that our cargo airline continues to get 
more business each year and obtain a 
more economical aircraft so that we 
may continue to offer the same rates 
and possibly even lower them. 


Jitsuro Kobayashi 

General Manager—American 
Division 

Japan Air Lines 

New York, New York 


transpacific service in 1954, the 
volume of its air cargo has been 
steadily increasing at a very satisfac- 


Stun the inauguration of JAL’S 


tory rate. The total volume of air 
cargo carried by JAL this year so far 
is approximately six to seven times 
that of the volume carried in 1954. 
Such development of air cargo reve- 
nue over such a comparatively short 


period, we consider the prime achieve- 
ment of JAL in the past decade. 
The annual increase of air cargo 
volume in the past averaged approxi- 
mately 30% every year, and JAL is 
expecting a 40% increase in 1960-61. 
Such a phenomenal increase has been 
due to the constantly stepped up 
Japan-United States trade, and in the 
immediate future will be due to in- 
creased loading capacity by new-type 


equipment—in our case, by the forth- 
coming DC-8 jet service to commence 
in 1960. Also, the new reduced cargo 
rates to be implemented from January, 
pending the government approval, will, 
no doubt, contribute to our prediction 
for the stepped-up cargo volume in 
1960. 

In order to cope with the above-men- 
tioned cargo growth, JAL plans to op- 
erate three to four, weekly scheduled, 
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Ameng Europe's Jet Age entries were the Vickers Viscount propjet gE de Havilland 


Comet 4 jet (center), both of Britain; and the Sud Caravelle jet 


tom), of France. 
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Kobayashi: Transpacific 
air cargo will increase | 
40%, annually in the | 
coming fen years. 


all-cargo flights as of September, 1960, 
by utilizing converted DC-6B and 
DC-7C equipment. JAL is also study- 
ing the possibility of operating turbine 
powered freighters in the near future. 

Japan Air Lines would like to pre- 
dict approximately a 40% annual in- 
crease in the next decade. 


A. Carl Kotchian 

Group Vice President-Aircraft 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, California 


the 1950s, in a large measure, 

have outweighed the disappoint- 
ments. Perhaps the most fundamental 
achievement during this era has been 
the tremendous learning progress of 
air shippers, airlines, and aircraft man- 
ufacturers. 

Although the airplanes carrying com- 
mercial cargo in the last 10 years have 
been almost without exception passen- 
ger aircraft modified for cargo traffic, 
and therefore far from ideal, they have 
taught us all what is and what isn’t 
important in true air cargo design, 
operations, and economics. The manu- 
facturer, the operator, and the shipper 
have mutually learned to know each 
other’s problems. Because of the rela- 
tively small cargo volume involved, 
some mistakes have been made with- 
out catastrophic effects. 

The 10-year period of the 1950s has 
provided a sound groundwork of expe- 
rience upon which to build air cargo 
progress during the important decade 


A eithe 19505, in in air cargo in 


of the 1960s which is immediately 
ahead. On the other hand, air cargo 
could have grown, to its overall bene- 
fit, I think, more rapidly than it ac- 
tually has in the 50s. 

The age-old conviction that air traf- 
fic offers speed as its big advantage, 
has kept us preoccupied with develop- 
ment of passenger traffic. This has 
been to the detriment of cargo, much 
more than we should have permitted. 
Fortunately, needs of the military ser- 
vices have kept problems of pure cargo 
in front of us. Their requirements 
have taught us a great deal about all- 
cargo aircraft that we would not have 
learned commercially because of our 
focus on passengers. 

In spite of the military services’ car- 
rying the brunt of the load in the de- 
velopment of freighter types, they still 
have not modernized their airlift capa- 
bility sufficiently for all national emer- 
gencies. The defense establishment in 
its preoccupation with the defense re- 
quirements for all-out war has not yet 
resolved the problem of providing ade- 
quate, efficient, fast airlift to give our 
forces the global mobility they must 
have for all-out war. I am sure the 
armed forces are fully aware of this 
problem and will alleviate it in the 
next few years. 

The 1950s brought tremendous prog- 
ress in propulsion systems and in air- 
frame design. These are the keys to 
the truly efficient all-cargo aircraft. 
These advances have led us directly to 
the point where we are now able to 
produce airfreighters having direct op- 
erating costs of less than half that of 
any commercial cargo airplane in ser- 
vice today. 

Accompanying this progress in en- 
gines and airframes, and strongly sup- 
ported by certain military needs and 
pressures, we have learned a great deal 
about handling cargo in and out of 
freighter airplanes. Cargo-handling 
concepts, we have learned, must be de- 
signed into an airplane from its incep- 
tion if they are to be truly efficient. 


Kotchian: Planes of 
last 10 years taught 
what is and isn't im- 
portant in air cargo. 


They can be a major factor in increas- 
ing utilization of aircraft and, there- 
fore, in maximizing cost reductions, 
profit potential, and total market 
growth. 

Coupling all these items—better en- 
gines, better airplanes, better cargo- 
handling techniques—has been possible 
through new techniques in operations 
research. We have learned how to op- 
timize a total system on the basis of a 
key common denominator, rather than 
sub-optimizing its components and as- 
sembling them. It is this total per- 
spective in viewing the air cargo prob- 
lem, the ultimate denominator of which 
is cost, that now permits recognition 
of the true merit of air cargo in dol- 
lars and cents. This replaces the his- 
torical tendency to use air shipment 
only when speed is a major factor. 
Recognition of the airplane (or its 
competitors) as only one part of the 
total cost of distribution for a shipper, 
and the determination of the impact 
of air shipment on the many other cost 
facets, will prove, I think, to be the 
most fundamental kind of stimulus to 
the growth of air cargo. 

We certainly will have some prob- 
lems in the immediate years just ahead 
in making the transition from our im- 
mature state today to the vigorous, 
sound, and growing air cargo industry 
we expect in the 1960s. 

Any venture requiring substantial 
risk capital is particularly difficult to 
activate and finance if the investment 
desirability must be based on a growth 
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Find out about our sensational new 


LDEN ROCKET Service... Overnight to Europe! 


_ Domestic and Foreign Indirect Air Carrier, |. A. T. A. Cargo Sales Agent, Ocean Freight Forwarder, Custom House Broker 
AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


ae OS wh wholly owned _subsidiaries, Air Express International Agency, Inc. (FMB 416) 3 
a and Surface Freight Corporation (FMB 589) . a 


90 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-0200 _ 


the world’s first AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL NETWORK — not affiliated with any other air express commetia 


ATLANTA: P.0. Box 692, Atlanta yn 7-1526 


CHICAGO: 6217 W. 63rd St. LUdlow 5 
DALLAS: Love Field, Fleetwood 7-5716- 7 


DETROIT: Building 505 tp Metropolitan Airport, Inkster 


—CRestwood & 
HOUSTON: intormetional Airport—MIssion 5-6654 


Los weer 4 Intl. Airport. 5691 Avion Drive, SPring 
MIAMI: 36th St. Terminal Intl. Airport—TUxedo 7-1586 


NEWARK: Building 5, Newark Airport—MItchell 2-8645 
NEW ORLEANS: Moisant Intl. Airport, KEnner 4-5581 


Olympia 6-5520 


: Idlewild Airport, Cargo Operations Bidg. 80, 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Will Rogers Field, MUtual 5-7719 


PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia Intl. Airport—SAratoga 6-8866 
SAN FRANCISCO: Air Cargo Bidg., Intl. Airport — PLaza 


5-7538 
SAN JUAN: International Airport, Tel: 9-1196 
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curve with a substantial change in 
slope from what is known today. Since 
such a large increase in growth is ex- 
pected, the investment decisions neces- 
sary to develop the air cargo field are 
many. Financing advanced air cargo 
aircraft is made even more difficult by 
the airlines’ present indebtedness for 
their new turbine-powered passenger 
transports. The impact of uncertain 
military procurement in this same area 
is also a vital consideration. 

These problems will be shared by 
both the operators and the manufactur- 
ers. They are the ones to which we 
are all addressing ourselves currently. 

We can help each other a great deal 
by cooperation in the proper stimula- 
tion of the air cargo market. Manu- 
facturers and airlines must work to- 
gether very closely to understand and 
establish the concept of total cost of 
distribution and give the potential ship- 
per the data he needs to assess fully 
and objectively his savings through 
changing to air freight. 

My allusion to the lack of military 
airlift capability for a limited war ob- 
viously implies the need to augment 
this capability rapidly and efficiently 
in the next few years. We in the man- 
ufacturing business can do this by 
helping the military services analyze 
and develop the equipment they need 
to give them the mobility they need. 
We at Lockheed have been doing, and 
shall continue to do, all in our power 
to assist in the solution of this problem. 

Though we have learned a great deal 
in the 1950s which will guide our de- 
velopment of new equipment for both 
commercial and military users, we 
must be very careful in applying this 
guidance in the new generation of 
airfreighters. We must recognize that 
a field which begins a rapid expansion 
may lead us astray by its very dynamic 
nature. Sound advanced planning of 
the most careful and rigorous type 
must be continually employed to take 
full advantage of the lessons of the 
last 10 years. 

I have seen many estimates of the 
growth of air cargo by 1970-75. These 
range from increases of 20- to 50-fold. 
I am inclined to think the latter more 
nearly correct. 

In the past, when air cargo was con- 
siderably more expensive than surface 
transportation, the difference in cost 
was great enough that other facets of 
total distribution mitigated, but did not 
reverse, the choice of shipment means 
for the vast bulk of candidate com- 
modities. 

The new generation of airfreighters 
represents a cost reduction by a factor 
of almost two. The impact of such a 
change is almost impossible to pinpoint 
accurately as to quantity at this time. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 


even a growth factor of 40 would still 
result in only about 1% of the total 
intercity shipments of freight in this 
country. It is obvious, I think, that 
the cargo which will be carried will 
cut across all commodity classes. You 
and I will depend, to an extent in- 
comprehensible today, on air cargo for 
the things we buy and sell. 

The type of airplane which is nec- 
essary to bring this cargo growth is 
essentially here today. It should go 
into service in the early 1960s. It will 
fill the major portion of the air cargo 
picture I have drawn. By 1970, I ex- 
pect to see some vertical take-off and 
landing cargo transports for special 
purposes. Most, if not all, of these will 
probably be for military use, but they 
may have application to certain spe- 
cialized commercial cargo problems. 

My confidence in the future of air 
cargo is unbounded. We are on the 
threshold of an expansion which will 
change our world even more than pas- 
senger service has done. Airlifting the 
goods of the world will build new sky- 
ways of commerce to bind the people 
of the world even closer together in 
one community of nations. I look for- 
ward to the era with great enthusiasm. 
It is one of the most certain ways, | 
feel, to preserve world peace and 
spread world prosperity and progress. 


Alvin E. Levenson 

Cargo Manager—U. S. 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
New York, New York 


KLM’s management’s foresight in 
giving fullest support to air cargo de- 
velopment has increased freight rev- 
enue contribution as a share of our 
total income far beyond original ex- 
pectations. 

Starting with the first all-cargo air- 
craft operation on the North Atlantic 
immediately after World War II we 
have built up a cargo service which 
today generates freight tonnage which 
is not too far behind the level which 
will be required to obtain desirable 
load factors with the introduction of 
jet aircraft. 

Ten years ago North Atlantic car- 


Levenson: Final deci- 
sion by clients on whe- 
ther air is used rests 
on economies to firm. 


SERVES MORE 
CITIES INT. 


EUROPE 


than any other 
transatlantic airline 
i 


ZURICH - HAMBURG 
COPENHAGEN - ROME 
ALL EUROPE 
NEAR EAST 
ASIA - AFRICA 


Daily departures. 
DC-7C speed. 
100% cargo control. 
Call your agent or SAS 


east OVER THE po, 


IAF 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES SUSTEM 


638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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riers were faced with a decision 
whether to introduce freighters and 
progressively build up a cargo service 
matching the jet operations, or to adopt 
a “wait and see” policy and simply 
carry freight as a side-line on line 
aircraft alone. KLM’s choice of an all- 
out support of cargo operations has 
given results known throughout the 
industry. 

Although international air cargo ton- 
nage continues to rise during each 
succeeding year, still a substantial part 
of our traffic is made up of irregular 
shipments. For this reason a consider- 
able part of our effort has been devoted 
during the past year to creative selling. 
The increased recognition of the intrin- 
sic values of speed supplemented by 
the improved ground facilities and the 
greater frequency of freighter flights 
have enabled us to make substantial 
gains in developing regular flow of 
cargo shipments. Although during the 
recent months we have reached an- 
other record volume of cargo traffic, I 
believe that for every pound of goods 
actually flown, another pound of po- 
tential air freight could have been sent 
by air at rates profitable to the shipper. 

We are pleased with the results of 
our creative sales program as we re- 
peatedly succeed, in cases of premium 
transportation costs, in justifying the 
added expenses in terms of parallel 
reductions or in increased sales for the 
shipper. However, I feel very strongly 
that we cannot fully succeed in this 
endeavor unless we join hands with 
the freight forwarding industry to- 
wards development of freight tonnage 
far beyond the levels presently fore- 
casted. As we increase our capacity, 
develop additional rates and new break- 
points our freight business will rise at 
an ever increasing rate, doubling our 
present tonnage within the next few 
years. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the final decision our clients must 
make whether to use air is invariably 
based on economies. Our target is to 
find, together with the forwarding and 


the shipping industry, the break-even 
point in distribution costs for air cargo, 
or what we in KLM like to call “Air 
Freight’s Point of Greater Return!” 


Willis G. Lipscomb 

Vice President—Traffic & Sales 
Pan American World Airways 
New York, New York 


URING the past decade one of 
D the disappointments of the air 

cargo industry has been the fail- 
ure of manufacturers to come up with 
a satisfactory aircraft designed to carry 
cargo only—instead of relying on un- 
satisfactory modified passenger aircraft 
to do the job. Another big disappoint- 
ment has been the failure of the in- 
dustry to agree on a productive rate 
structure even for existing aircraft; 
and from this has come our inability 
to develop the international air cargo 
market, particularly on the transat- 
lantic sector, as it might have been 
developed. 

One of the most favorable develop- 
ments came at the very end of the 
decade when, in the recent IATA meet- 
ing in Honolulu, the carriers voted for 
the type of rate structure needed to 
develop the transpacific market. It is 
the kind of system Pan American for 
years has been seeking for the Atlantic 
area. This, plus the freeing of cur- 
rency and the increasingly favorable 
economic conditions in Japan, make 
probable a quadrupling of transpacific 
air cargo in three or four years. 


Lipscomb: New freight- 
ers will make possible 
rates averaging 15¢ 
ton-mile in 3 years. 


In the Atlantic area the broadening 
of commodity descriptions, the lower- 
ing of numerous commodity rates and 
the introduction of a 500-kilo general 
rate break at a 35% discount are cer- 
tainly improvements—but far from an 
ideal solution. 

Looking ahead, we foresee the avail- 
ability in 1962 of an all-cargo aircraft 
which will enable the industry to offer 
agents, shippers, and the public aver- 
age rates not in excess of 15¢ a ton- 
mile. Such an aircraft could trans- 
port up to 50 tons of cargo on nonstop 
flights of 2,000 miles or 37 tons on 
nonstop flights up to 4,000 miles. The 
direct operating costs would be _ be- 
tween 3¢ and 4¢ a ton-mile. 

Given a rate structure designed to 
exploit its capabilities, such an air- 
craft in the next several years could 
put air cargo in the dominent posi- 
tion which it deserves in our worldwide 
transportation system. 


By R. L. Mangold, 

Director of Cargo Sales Develop- 
ment 

United Air Lines 

Chicago, Illinois 


F the many achievements in the 
O last decade, the most important 

was the widespread development 
of what might be termed “air cargo 
consciousness.” We were able to shat- 
ter the apathy with which many people 
regarded air freight and we convinced 
them that air shipment has advantages 
denied to other forms of carriage. This 
was an accomplishment ranking, I be- 
lieve, above all others. 

As for disappointments in the same 
period, perhaps the greatest has been 
the speed-lag in ground handling of 
cargo as compared with advances in air- 
craft speed. Notable progress has been 
made in recent months, however, and 
the solutions are at hand. The roller- 
conveyor system which United intro- 


e As near as your phone, there’s an inde- 
pendent Cargo Sales Agent who can 
answer questions about an air cargo lift 
to South America’s West Coast and 
Buenos Aires. 
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Take-off place for a South American lift 


e He can reserve you space on any of 
Panagra’s 15 flights a week. 

e No change of plane from New York to 
11 major S. A. cities over the routes of 
National, Pan American and Panagra. 


ANAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
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Mangold: Rise of air 
cargo consciousness 
most important devel- 
opment in last decade. 


duced at Chicago’s Midway Airport 
enables us to process shipments 40% 
faster than with the bin, pallet and 
fork-lift method. Similar installations 
are planned for other key cargo-han- 
dling points on the company’s system. 

The pre-loaded, automatically posi- 
tioned containers introduced with 
United’s DC-8 Jet Mainliners provide— 
so far as we are concerned—the best 
method of on-and-off loading jet cargo. 
But our solution is one restricted to 
operators of the Douglas jet. This re- 
striction brings us to what I believe will 
become an increasing problem in years 
ahead—lack of container interchange- 
ability. The problem is in its infancy 
now but when jet-flown cargo becomes 
commonplace the failure of the indus- 
try to standardize containers and re- 
lated equipment will create snags. 

Turning to the immediate future of 
United’s cargo operations. we intend to 
increase the frequency of all-cargo 
flights and to extend Cargoliner service 
to other cities. This expansion is based 
on converting six DC-7s to all-cargo 
carriers. The conversion, costing $3 mil- 
lion, is underway at the Douglas plant 
and the first plane will be ready for 
operations early in 1960. 

The converted DC-7s will carry up to 
32,500 pounds of cargo. Addition of 
these planes to our present fleet of 
seven DC-6A Cargoliners will increase 
the company’s all-cargo lift by approxi- 
mately 93%. Sixteen DC-8 Jet Main- 
liners will be available for schedules by 
the end of 1959 and the remaining 24 
which United has on order will be de- 
livered in 1960 and the following year. 
Meanwhile, the company’s 18 Boeing 
720 jetliners will be delivered by late 
fall in 1960. 

A year from now it is likely that 
United will be able to offer shippers 
more jet aircraft service than any other 
domestic airline. 


Chester M. Mayer 

President & Board Chairman 
Air Express International Corp. 
New York, New York 


OR the first 15 years of our or- 
F ganization’s existence we had 
virtually no competition. This 
lack of competition was not healthy 


© scheduled flights several 
times daily! 

© largest fleet of cargo plones 
serving Venezuela. 

© all service expedited servicel 

© largest personnel staff fully 
trained in cargo handling. 


RANSA AIRLINES 


ship to VENEZUELA, Jamaica and Netherlands West Indies 
FROM NEW YORK, CHICAGO and MIAMI via Latin Amer- 


ica's largest all cargo carrier—RANSA AIRLINES 


Certificated and Scheduled Air Cargo Carrier 
MIAMI 


P. 0. Bex 625 
Miam! International Airport 
TU 8-6743 


© most complete receiving 
and terminal facilities. 


© Write, call, wire for full 
information on how to save 
time on your Venezuelan 
shipments! 


CHICAGO 
5315 W. GSrd St. 

Chieage, II. 

LU 2-7444 


Mayer: In the 1960s || 
the jets and propjets | 
will scream for more 
and more air freight. 


for us. To prove this statement, I need 
point only to the next 10 years of 
AEIC—the period when air freight 
forwarding became a true industry. 
and when competition continues to be 
at its height—as the time of our real 
growth. The year 1959 will represent 
an all-time high for AEIC, and we 
have no doubt that in 1960 we shall 
surpass this year’s traffic figures by 
a comfortable margin. 

In the decade which ends this month. 
the shipping public came to accept 
the air freight forwarder to a steadily 
increasing extent. The record shows 
that at the beginning of this decade, 
the United States air freight forward- 
ing industry gave to the airlines a 
total of 18,060 tons of shipments. In 
1958, the last year of record, the same 
industry produced 72,795 tons. There 
is no doubt that the 1959 total, when 
released next year, will show a con- 
siderably higher figure. 

While during the 1950-59 period the 
shipper came to rely increasingly on 
the indirect air carrier for the profes- 
sional handling and despatch of his 
goods, the industry also saw a fuller 


measure of recognition by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association. I 
believe it is especially true of the 
CAB that it recognizes the forwarder 
has something to offer to the shipping 
public, over and above the services of- 
fered by the airlines. It is regrettable 
that some airlines do not fully accept 
the forwarder in the proper light, and 
compete with him—in effect, biting the 
hand that feeds them. 

An immediate problem is the one of 
proper rate structure—I mean, a truly 
scientific rate structure, one which 
makes rhyme and reason. The sooner 
this comes about, the sooner will the 
real potential of air freight be realized 
One hears a great deal about the 
CL-44 airfreighter which will be in- 
troduced a couple of years from now. 
But where is the rate structure to com- 
plement the needed all-out effort to fill 
its big capacity? 

With very few exceptions, the air- 
line industry has not studied the air 
freight potential and developed the 
market as it should have been. I would 
add that very few of the airlines un- 
derstand the basic marketing and dis- 
tribution problems of the shipper. 
This, I maintain, is the key to the un- 
availability of a proper rate structure. 

Rates are coming down, although 
not on a realistic basis. The tre- 
mendous difference between the new 
Atlantic and Pacific rate structures 
adequately exemplifies this. The Pa- 
cific structure is a step in the right 
direction. 

I will venture to predict that in the 
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to fit your exact needs... 


416 OFFICES AROUND THE GLOBE eeeesceeeece 


Let Airborne work out a faster, more 
economical air cargo movement 


Call your nearest Airborne office for an analysis of your 
shipping problems . . . it's yours for the asking. 


COVERING THE U. S., ALASKA, HAWAII, MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, EUROPE AND ASIA 


FEATURING 
et - Speed” 
SERVICE 


Domestic and 
International 


Air Freight Forwarders 


New York: ORegon 9-5656 
Philadelphia: WAlnut 3-1034 
Chicago: REliance 5-8866 
Seattle: CHerry 2-0512 
Portland: ATiantic 8.5877 

San Francisco: JUniper 5-4321 
Los Angeles: MAdison 6-0503 


1960s we will see gargantuan develop- 
ment of commercial air freight car- 
riage, especially international move- 
ments. This development will be 
forced on the airlines, and they will 
gather steam in spite of their lethargic 
actions at the present time. Further, 
I predict that the air freight forward- 
ing industry will show a greater rate 
of development in the coming decade 
than the airlines themselves. 

If I have criticized the direct air 
carriers, | have done so in a spirit of 
constructiveness and with the realiza- 
tion that, as partners in progress, our 
future lies in the same direction. We 
are both on the same side of the fence. 
This will become increasingly apparent 
as the big jets and propjets scream 
for more and more freight. 


J. E. McGuire 

Traffic Manager 

IBM World Trade Corp. 
New York, New York 


VERALL, we can estimate that 

approximately 3% to 6 % of 

our total export tonnage moves 
via air freight. This can be mislead- 
ing, in that we ship large quantities of 
paper via ocean freight for our numer- 
ous card manufacturing facilities, 
which in itself tends to present a dis- 
torted picture. This is the picture when 
considering the air-surface ratio. How- 
ever, within the last five years, we have 
given air freight considerable thought 
when considering the method of ship- 
ment for new products. Naturally, we 


McGuire: Need reduced 
all-commodity rate with 
weight breakpoints 
from 100 pounds up. 
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have turned to air freight and to the 
airlines in general. in all cases involv- 
ing emergency shipments. 

In general, I would say, that the 
airlines are providing an adequate type 
of service but certainly not one that 
we, nor any other shipper, could live 
with over the next several years. We 
cannot get service that we need into 
certain parts of the world. Whether 
this is a fault of the airlines or a mat- 
ter of air freight distribution, I would 
not venture to say. Overall, the service 
is fairly good. The cost is high. 

I have made a lot of recommenda- 
tions in the past, which would, I feel, 
attract increased tonnage of all types 
of goods and materials into air cargo, 
and this is not necessarily restricted to 
IBM World Trade products and mate- 
rials. With the advent of the all-cargo 
jet freighters, the biggest single factor 
that would enable these aircraft to lift 
maximum payloads would be the in- 
stitution of an all-commodity rate with 
weight breakpoints and rate reductions 
all the way from 100 pounds to plane- 
load quantities. 

Considering the growth of our busi- 
ness, and IBM World Trade in general, 
we could most certainly predict that 
our use of air cargo in the next decade 
will undoubtedly be expanded. There 
are many factors, naturally, that affect 
many shippers’ use of air cargo. In 
other words, unless the rate structures 
change, I cannot see any great expan- 
sion of air cargo over the normal emer- 
gency type shipments, rush shipments, 
or shipments of fragile material. 


J. D. McPherson 
President 

Airborne Freight Corp. 
San Francisco, California 


HE greatest achievement by the 
. air freight forwarding industry 
during the past 10 years was the 
action of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in authorizing forwarders with certifi- 


cates of indefinite duration. Such rec- 
ognition of the economic value of the 
freight forwarder to both the public 
and the airlines was a significant mile- 
stone in our growth. Another achieve- 
ment was the formation of the Air 
Freight Forwarders Association, which, 
as a body, has brought about a greater 
understanding of the forwarder and his 
contribution to transportation, to the 
CAB, the airlines, and to the public. 
A significant fact which has proved the 
need for the forwarders has been that 
the volume of freight shipped by lead- 
ing forwarders has increased even 
more, proportionately, than the in- 
crease in the entire air freight industry. 


McPherson: Logic dic- . 
tates that airlines, 
forwarders will coor- 
dinate their efforts. 


The most important single disap- 
pointment of the past decade was the 
CAB’s decision to prohibit the filing of 
joint rates between direct and indirect 
carriers. By such action the fullest 
possible development of this industry 
has been retarded. A specific event 
which deterred the growth of the for- 
warding industry was the tremendous 
reduction in volume spreads which took 
place in April, 1952. The spreads 
which existed prior to that time have 
not yet been restored to similar pro- 
portions today. 


The greatest problem facing the for- 
warders today is that of convincing the 
airlines of our sincere desire to work 
with them. With this conviction be- 
tween the airlines and the forwarders, 
energy and money now being pitted 
against each other could be spent to 
accelerate development ef an_ inte- 
grated, efficient service for the shipping 
public. 


I am firmly convinced the forwarder- 
airline relationship will improve, 
strictly from the practical, economic 
viewpoint that each needs the other. 
Logic dictates that time will bring 
about genuine coordinated efforts. With 
an approach of mutual understanding 
and cooperation, the air cargo industry 
should be able to dip down into the 
lower strata of volume freight avail- 
able in the United States, and bring 
about the tremendous results which 
have been prophesied by so many. 


I see no reason to doubt that, with 
the advent of new, true, all-cargo air- 
planes, our business will increase 10- 
fold by 1965, and even more thereafter. 
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Harold L. Mersereau 
Traffic Manager 
Fisher Governor Co. 
Marshalltown, lowa 


N the past ten years, the Fisher Gov- 
i] ernor Company has increased its 

air freight shipments more than 
four-fold. In 1949, this company 
shipped an estimated 50,000 pounds of 
air freight whereas in 1959, air freight 
shipments will exceed 200,000 pounds, 
based on the first 10 months of the 
year. The 1949 shipments represented 
approximately one-half of 1% of our 
annual production, while 1959 will rep- 
resent approximately 114% of our 
year’s production. By and large, the 
biggest increase in air freight has 
taken place within the past five years. 
In fact, our 1959 air freight volume 
has been approximately double that of 
any previous year. 

The airlines, in my opinion, have not 
provided an adequate service to the 
shipping and receiving public in gen- 
eral. In all fairness to the airlines, my 
remarks should be confined to indus- 
tries such as ourselves, located a short 
distance from the smaller intermediate 
airport cities. The airlines have placed 
a great deal of emphasis on service to 
the major cities, providing all-cargo 
aircraft as well as numerous passenger 
flights carrying air freight. The smaller 
cities, on the other hand, have suffered 
from inflexibility on the part of the air- 
lines which has prevented them from 
enjoying a large volume of air freight 
from the smaller airport cities and off- 
line points surrounding the smaller air- 
port cities. The airline terminals of the 
smaller airport cities are plagued with 
lack of adequate personnel and han- 
dling equipment, making it virtually 
impossible to load a reasonable amount 
of air freight on a passenger plane in 
the short time allotted. The airlines 
also have given too little consideration 
to the needs of the smaller airport 
cities when scheduling their flights. The 
result is poor connections at the major 
gateway airports or no connections at 
all, causing undue delays in the move- 
ment of air freight shipments. 

Per piece, size and weight restric- 
tions have also deterred the movement 
of our products by air freight. The 
Fisher Governor Company products 


Mersereau: Shippers 
in smaller airport 
cities require improved 
air freight services. 


AIR CARGO 


MAIL « 


EXPRESS e 


INSURANCE 


FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability 
Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


NEW YORK 16 
99 PARK AVENUE 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PARKER & CO 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-1200 


range from pieces weighing but a few 
ounces to individual pressure control] 
valves weighing as high as 8,000 
pounds each. While the vast majority 
of our shipments are under 200 pounds 
per individual piece, we find many 
shipments over 400 pounds per piece, 
for which special arrangements must 
be made if we hope to move it by air to 
destination in a reasonable amount of 
time. This process is costly and time 
consuming and if anything discourages 
transportation by air. 

I would suggest that the airlines give 
more thought to the proper scheduling 
of planes to better fit the needs of the 
shipping public at and surrounding the 
smaller airport cities, providing suffi- 
cient air freight lift at the time it is 
needed by the industries, bearing in 
mind that air mail and air express 
priorities often consume a large percent- 
age of the available space, forcing air 
freight shipments to set on the ground 
for a later flight or sometimes until the 
following day. Provide adequate per- 
sonnel and handling equipment at the 
airport terminals for the efficient han- 
dling of air freight shipments of un- 
usual size or dimensions. Review the 
per piece size and weight limitations 
and advance arrangement rules to make 
the shipping by air freight more con- 
venient to the shipping public. Consider 
entering into cartage agency contracts 
with specialized motor carriers, serving 
the off-airline points for more expedi- 
tious pickup and delivery service, 
which will eliminate multiple deliveries 
at the airport terminal, double billing 
on the part of the airline and motor 
carrier and again, will provide more 
convenience to the shipping public.* Im- 


prove handling at the gateway cities for 
transfer of air freight from flight to 
flight as well as from airline to airline. 

The increase in the amount of air 
freight moving from my company will 
depend to a great extent upon what the 
airlines do to improve service from and 
to the smaller airport cities and off-line 
points. Assuming that adequate facili- 
ties and service is provided by the air- 
lines in the near future, it is my opin- 
ion that a larger and larger percent of 
our total output will be moving in air 
freight service in the future. Based on 
the airlines predictions of increased 
capacity and lower air freight rates, I 
would predict that this company’s air 
cargo volume will increase by at least 
10 times in the next decade, from what 
it is today. This I consider a conserva- 
tive estimate, dependent upon the ex- 
tent to which the airlines extend them- 
selves in providing adequate service at 
reasonable rates. 


Arthur V. Norden 

Executive Vice President 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
New York, New York 


HE leading achievement of the 
"[ esosstienti air cargo industry 

since 1949 has been its six-fold 
growth in traffic. Probably no other 
major segment of the transportation 
industry, land, sea or air, can point 
to such a rapid rate of expansion. To- 
day with a greater number of carriers 
offering more frequent all-cargo flights 
* Air Cargo, Inc., ground service organi- 


zation of the scheduled airlines, has for 
many years been doing just that.—Editor. 
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Norden: More dynamic 
growth in the coming 
decode than the past 
10 years have shown. 


and unprecedented capacity, North At- 
lantic shippers are assured of prime, 
regular, and continuing service. This 
is a far cry from the situation which 
existed 10 years ago. 

The springboard for this growth was 
the development of the specific com- 
modity rating system and organized 
specific commodity research. These 
have been responsible for a substan- 
tial part of the traffic increases we 
have seen. 

Probably the main disappointment 
of the last decade was its failure to 
produce a long-range all-cargo air- 
plane with a low per-ton-mile direct 
operating cost. As a result, we had a 
rate level which was too high to per- 
mit full-scale exploitation of transat- 
lantic air cargo. 

Significantly, the aircraft for which 
we have waited so long will be placed 
in service in the early part of the next 
decade, 1961, when the Canadair CL-44 
will be introduced. This airplane, with 
its low direct operating costs, will per- 
mit the significant rate reductions nec- 
essary to divert a massive volume of 
freight from surface shipping to air. 
Consequently, we anticipate a more 
dynamic growth of air freight in the 
next decade than we experienced dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 

At present, the major problem fac- 
ing the industry is the need to expe- 
dite the development of traffic to pave 
the way for the new turbine-powered 
all-cargo aircraft. At today’s rates 
there is still a large volume of traffic 
which remains untapped. Further rate 
reductions to be introduced in 1960, 
combined with the increase in trans- 
atlantic surface shipping rates, pro- 
vide a double-edged tool for forceful 
selling of air cargo to shippers and 
marketing managements in the imme- 
diate future. 

To accomplish this goal, all seg- 
ments of the industry must step up 
their efforts to educate the shipping 
public to the economic advantages of 
air cargo. Routine use of air freight 
is a sound principle of marketing. This 
principle must be translated into prac- 
tice. An industry-wide shipper educa- 
tion program aimed at this objective 
will lend even greater impact to the in- 
troduction of turbine-powered freight- 
ers. 
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Beginning with the revolutionary 
CL-44, the cargoplanes of the next 
decade will impart a new vigor to 
world commerce. On the North At- 
lantic, the economy of operation of 
these aircraft will result in a 10-fold 
increase in trafic. This would mean 
an annual traffic volume of over a 
billion ton-miles by 1969. 

Before the end of the decade we 
shall undoubtedly see still larger and 
more efficient freighters with inter- 
continental capabilities exceeding those 
of the first generation of turbine-pow- 
ered cargo aircraft. By 1969 we shall, 
perhaps, be looking for the second, or 
even the third, “breakthrough” in in- 
ternational air cargo. 


Robert W. Prescott 
President 

Flying Tiger Line 
Burbank, California 


out that the air freight industry 

was doing a total volume of busi- 
ness of about 300 million ton-miles an- 
nually, and that we believed we had 
just about priced ourselves out of posi- 
tion to make any further radical 
growth. The rate of return then was 
the same as it remains today—about 
18¢ per ton-mile. I said that unless an 
entirely new approach in our pricing 
structure was undertaken, we could 
not expect more than a 5% annual im- 
provement in gross business for the 
industry. I was wrong. Since 1955 
the industry total ton-miles has grown 
to approximately one billion—or over 
300%. 


I’ an address in July, 1955, I pointed 


Prescott: By 1965 air 
freight industry will 
be doing from 7 to 
10 billion ton-miles. 


We have tried to analyze, for pur- 
pose of future forecasts, the causes of 
this surprising growth. These are the 
reasons we have found: 

> There has been a greater improve- 
ment in general economic conditions 
around the country than we could fore- 
cast at that time. 

> There came an unexpected spiral 
of rates of surface carriers which have 
to a good degree reduced the cost dif- 
ferential between costs of shipping 
surface versus air. 

> The industry has acquired aircraft 
more suited to do the job. We had a 
phenomenal increase in business when 
we introduced our Super Constellation 


fleet two years ago. We were able to 
put in more non-stop flights which ex- 
pedited the service. Shippers became 
more able to rely on early and de- 
pendable delivery of their goods. 

> The lift capacity offered by the in- 
dustry has increased by a few hundred 
percent. More shippers can be ac- 
commodated. All-cargo schedules have 
been expanded to give more cities di- 
rect service, and literally hundreds of 
new cities are served through joint 
truck-air connections that have been 
organized in the past few years. 

> We have improved our sales tech- 
nique. We are depending less and 
less on the trial and error method. We 
know more about where our air freight 
candidates are, more about their prob- 
lems and our ability to solve them. 
Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, the growth of 300% should not 
be surprising. It is, perhaps, just a 
drop in the bucket when compared 
with things to come. 

The development of economic tur- 
bine power, both in pure jets and 
turbo-props, has come along rapidly 
in the past few years and we are now 
ready for the major break-through. 
We can now say, “This is it. The 
sleeping giant is stirring and about 
to wake up.” We in Tigers have 
chosen the turbo-propeller version as 
our first entry into the turbine age. 
We have selected and ordered for de- 
livery in the spring of 1961 the CL- 
44D. 

We will have the animal that can 
carry goods at rates that will be highly 
competitive with surface transporta- 
tion. The happy part of the picture is 
that this is only the beginning of the 
turbine era. 

Now that we have the low cost air- 
plane, one of our chief problems is to 
lay in the proper tariff so that we can 
attract the greatest amount of traffic 
on a reasonably profitable basis. The 
air freight industry has never had a 
tariff that has been constructed from 
traditional principles of tariff-making. 
We have therefore instituted an exten- 
sive research program whose primary 
purpose is to design both an entirely 
new tariff structure as well as to enter 
a new area of lower rates to penetrate 
as far as economically feasible into 
the traffic now moving by surface 
means. 

We all know that the size of air 
freight traffic is going to grow and the 
big questions are: How much and how 
soon? In our own company we are in 
the midst of a pretty fair surge at this 
time. We are recording gains of 35% 
over last year, and our own forecast is 
25% improvement in 1960 over the 
current year at the same level of rates. 

Two factors will govern the future 
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growth of air freight volume: (a) the 
price of the service in relation to sur- 
face transportation costs, and (b) the 
extent of education that we can im- 
press upon the shippers as to the value 
of speedy transportation when total 
distribution costs are taken into ac- 
count. 

By far, of course, the factor of price 
is more important. Thus, in 1961 when 
we can begin to get the radical im- 
provement in costs, is when we expect 
the big push to begin. We expect to 
be doing 111 million ton-miles in 1960. 
The annual capacity of 10 of these 
CL-44s at the utilization rate we can 
expect, is almost 600 million ton-miles 
—and we already are beginning to get 
the feeling that we have not ordered 
enough equipment. By 1965 we ex- 
pect the industry to be doing seven to 
10 billion ton-miles, and we believe 
our own company will be moving 600 
to 700 million ton-miles. These sound 
like big figures to us in the air busi- 
ness, but if you think we are over- 
optimistic you must realize that we 
would still account for less than 1% 
of the total transportation picture. 


Werner Seiler 

U.S. Cargo Traffic & Sales 
Manager 

Swissair 

New York, New York 


represents a popular mode of trans- 
portation. Yet just 10 years ago, 
air freight was hardly considered ex- 
cept for shipments of extreme urgency. 
With the rebuilding of European in- 


I: today’s business world, air cargo 


dustry after World War II, United 
States goods were relied upon very 
heavily, and at that point the airlines 
began to realize the great potential 
which existed in this field. 

The road to success was long and 
tedious, for not everyone saw the pos- 
sibilities in the same light. Gradually, 
however, the scale was broadened, and 
industry became more and more con- 
scious of the tremendous advantages, 
such as faster turnover of consumer 
goods, less risk of damages, and mini- 
mum inventories. 

At the present time, we have a rate 
structure which enables the shipping 


Seiler: Rebuilding of 
European industry re- 
sulted in awareness of 
air freight potential. 


ASC GOES TO JAPAN... 


On November 15, 1959, AIRFREIGHT SERVICE CORP. opened offices in Tokyo. 
ASC thus became the FIRST U.S. Indirect Aircarrier to operate out of Japan 


under the authority of the Japan CAB. 


AIRFREIGHT SERVICE Corp. 


SF 


IATA CARGO AGENTS—U.S. & JAPAN CAB REGISTERED INDIRECT AIR CARRIERS 


Room 222, cave Building No. 80 
New York International . 
— - 30, N. Y. 


Co Kyokuyo Building 
No. 5 Mats: ho, Ki 


Cables: 


oem “AIRSEA" wis 


AIR-SEA FORWARDERS, Inc. 


Registered by CAB 
s Brokers e 


Phone: MAdison 6-436 : LA-477 


FLYING CARGO, INC. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarder 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Phone: BArclay 7-1710 


PETER A. BERNACKI, INC. 


Authorized Air Cargo Agent 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 


26 Broadway Cargo Building No. 80 
New York 4, N.Y. N.Y. International Airport 
Phone: BO 9-6800 Jamaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5435 


FRANK P. DOW CO., INC. 


CAB-Registered Forwarder 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


354 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phone: MAdison 6-0171 
San Francisco, a &. Seattle, Houston 


BARNETT INT'L 
FORWARDERS, INC. 


543 W. 43rd St., N.Y. ¢ BRyant 9-1616 


V.T.MANCUSI 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Cargo Service Bidg. No. 80 


N.Y. INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
Jamaica 30, N.Y. 
OL 6-545 


PENSON & COMPANY 


Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 
Customs Brokers 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 3-6000, Cable: PENSONAIR 


Airport Office: Cargo Service Bidg., No. 80 
New York Int'l Airport, Jamaica 30, N. Y. 


Phone: Lympi a é- 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized IATA Air “Cargo Agent 


231-235 E. 55th St, New York 22, MY. 
Phone: Plaza 3-0565 - 


BARR SHIPPING CO., INC. 
Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 
Custom House Broker 


44 Beaver St., W. Y., 4, W. Y.—HAnover 2-5280 
Miami Branch Office: 4471 N. W. 36th St. 


Miami Springs 66, Fla., TUxedo 8-0094 


J. D. Smith Inter-Ocean, Inc. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


New Yor 8. N. 6, N.Y. “Teed ‘Airport 


world to use air transportation to the 
fullest extent. The air industry, though, 
has by far: not reached its peak. With 
the introduction of newer and much 
larger equipment—which is partly in 
operation already—capacities will be 
enhanced considerably, thus making air 
freight even more accessible and _at- 
tractive to all types of industry. 

We at Swissair are very much aware 
of the enormous potential, and we defi- 
nitely feel that within the next few 
years our business will be stepped up 
to a level which can hardly be fore- 
seen. 


D. W. Spare 

Traffic/ Distribution Manager 
The National Drug Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EN years ago, The National Drug 
Company used the airlines for a 
very small percentage of the total 
distribution of its products. This small 
air distribution was for perishable and 
urgently needed emergency drug prod- 
ucts. 
Through the past 10 years these same 
types of perishable and emergency 
shipments have increased to a larger 
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Spare: In 10 years 75°%/, 
of company's distribu- 
tion tonnage will go 
to “drop” cities by air. 


percentage—but a much larger increase 
has come with the establishment of our 
Air Drop Plan of distribution. This 
method of air distribution eliminated 
warehouses and conventional surface 
transportation and resulted in tonnage 
to the airlines that they would not nor- 
mally have received. Today we are 
using the airlines for 35% of our total 
distribution tonnage. 

Some of the airlines give us most of 
the lift we require, but others are so 
undependable that we are forced to use 
other methods to move our goods. As I 
have stated many times, and this ap- 
plies to our company as well as to in- 
dustry in general, the airlines must first 
supply the required lift at the right 
departure times and through economies 
of handling, containerization, and lower 
operating planes, reduce the air cargo 
rate structure, so they will be able to 
compete with many of the first class 
surface rates of today. 

In the next 10 years, I predict, 75% 
of our total distribution tonnage will 
move via the airlines to strategically 
located distribution cities (drops) and 
then be forwarded via normal surface 
transportation to our customers. This 
means that all our distribution beyond 
a 400-mile radius of our producing 
plant will use the airlines for the first 
fast portion of the distribution service 
picture, thus helping to complete a suc- 
cessful total picture of lower total dis- 
tribution cost with reliable delivery 
service to our customers. The above 
statement is based on the assumption 
that the airline industry will awaken to 
the potential amount of tonnage and 
revenue awaiting them, but they will 
have to spend time, talent, and money 
if the expansion of the air cargo busi- 
ness is to keep pace with modern dis- 
tribution methods and plans. 


Stuart G. Tipton 
President 

Air Transport Association 
Washington, D. C. 


ITHIN the past decade the 
transportation of things by air 


has generally come to be re- 
garded as a normal means of transpor- 
tation in todays’ and tomorrows’ econ- 
omy. The fact that the cost of distribu- 
tion of most goods represents well in 
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excess of 50% of the total cost of the 
goods sold has added impetus to the 
search by business managements for 
marketing and distribution systems 
which can reduce the cost of their 
products to the consumer. 

These distribution costs, of course, 
reach far and beyond the price tag on 
transportation alone. They include 
money spent for marketing, sales, ad- 
vertising, warehousing, insurance, ma- 
terials handling, taxes, and packaging, 
elements of capital investment and in- 
ventories. It is not only good business 
sense, but it is also just plain common 
sense that if we can cut down any one 
of these expenses, the reduction is 
going to have a direct effect on the 
profit side of any business. 

The growing realization in our ex- 
panding economy of these factors, we 
believe, have directly resulted in the 
increase of some 440% of the air 
freight volume during the past decade. 
Air mail volume, of which 46.7% is air 
parcel post, has increased over 258%. 
The airline industry with the advent of 
larger aircraft this past decade, has 
increased their available cargo ton- 
miles by some 337%. 


Tipton: Airlines wilt 
turn themselves inside 
out to improve cargo 
services for shippers. 


The past decade has seen the airline 
industry progress from the limited 
fleet of all cargo aircraft consisting 
primarily of C-47s and C54s to a 
fleet today consisting of many Lock- 
heed 1049-Hs, DC-6 As, and DC-7s. 

The next decade will see even greater 
advancements in the air cargo field, 
with the delivery of efficient new-type 
cargo aircraft, the development and 
construction of efficient and economical 
cargo terminals at airports, and the de- 
velopment of materials handling sys- 
tems and concepts which will accrue to 
the economic benefit of the user of air 
transportation in their development of 
modern improved distribution concepts. 

Economic experts who have con- 
ducted exhaustive studies have pre- 
dicted levels of air freight in the neigh- 
borhood of 2.7 billion ton-miles of 
domestic traffic by 1965, and the need 
for some 1,000 new cargo liners by 
1975. Time alone will prove these 
prognosticators conservative or opti- 
mistic. One thing is certain; that is 
that the airline industry is, and will 
continue, to turn themselves inside out 
to improve all of the air cargo services. 


As useful as they are today, there are 
many improvements to be made in such 
things as better handling techniques, 
improved pickup and delivery sched- 
ules, reduced paperwork and shipping 


procedures. These along with other 
considerations are being actively and 
aggressively studied by the entire air- 
line industry. 


Frank M. Turano 

Cargo Sales Manager—U. S. 
Alitalia 

New York, New York 


LTHOUGH the growth of air 
A cargo traffic across the North 
Atlantic during the last 10 years 
has been substantial, I feel the in- 
creases have been somewhat disap- 
pointing and considerably less than an- 
ticipated a decade ago. I am most im- 
pressed, however, with the considerable 
number of firms and individuals who 
have entered into foreign trade for the 
purposes of procurement, marketing 
and distribution of goods, solely as a 
result of air transportation. 

The progress made through the com- 
bined and unilateral efforts of the air- 
lines to remove the complicated buga- 
boos, associated with exporting and 
importing, and the ability of airlines to 
give dependable second- and third-day 
delivery to almost any city in the 
world, is without doubt the reason. 

In the short span of a little over 10 
years, over 90 airlines representing a 
considerable number of countries and 
languages, as members of IATA, have 
come to agreement on more practices, 
policies, procedure, documentary forms, 
regulations, rates, etc., than any other 
international group of equal size and 
scope and possibly any association of 
any size, either local, national or in- 
ternational. The results of the efforts 
of these carriers to remove many of 
the barriers which hindered the expe- 
ditious exchange of goods between 
countries has also been a_ notable 
achievement of this group. All of this 
has benefited the general public, the 
primary purpose of these lines of con- 
stant communication between nations. 

The avoidance of panic and the ne- 
cessity for clear thinking, planning and 
cooperation among all concerned, to 
me appears to be the major problem 


Turano: The 1960s will 
be a_ revolutionary 
period and a fabu/ous 
decade for air cargo. 
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of the immediate future. Too many 
of us in upper- and lower-echelon man- 
agements are tied down to daily ac- 
tivities and are therefore not in a posi- 
tion to concentrate properly on plan- 
ning and organization for the develop- 
ment of cargo traffic either on a short- 
or long-range basis. 


The transition period of the next two 
years, with jet and turboprop aircraft 
supplanting present aircraft in many 
areas, creates many problems; for ex- 
ample, the seasonal fluctuations of 
space availability for air cargoes. The 
supplementing of these flights with all- 
cargo aircraft is essential over many 
sectors. Mature planning and organi- 
zation to sell air cargo on a creative 
basis is urgently needed and should 
not be substituted by a consistent low- 
ering of rates to the point where the 
advantages and benefits of air cargo 
are made valueless. 


Alitalia has now been operating over 
the North Atlantic for a period of two 
years. Our problem is one of develop- 
ing wider recognition of our excellent 
services and routes to cities in Europe, 
Africa, and the Middle and Far East. 
Too frequently we are remembered 
only for shipments consigned from and 
to Italy when shipping instructions 
specify a carrier. 


Far too many “if” factors enter any 
predictions, and it would be foolhardy 
to give even an educated guess of what 
air cargo will do in the next decade. 
It was not until the third decade after 
railroads began operations that their 
freight revenues exceeded that of pas- 
sengers. Many “experts” predicted, 
over 10 years ago, this would happen 
with air cargo before 1959. 


I look forward to greater considera- 
tion being given cargo by aircraft man- 
ufacturers and airlines in the design 
of future combination passenger-cargo 
aircraft. Greater numbers of all-cargo 
aircraft will be scheduled with capaci- 
ties which will far exceed the traffic 
demand, thereby making it necessary 
for carriers to revise their concepts of 
selling air cargo in order to avoid the 
necessity of increasing rates. 


Side-loading aircraft should be de- 
signed to permit speedy loading and 
manipulation of varied types of cargoes 
not now carried in air cargo. This type 
of aircraft will not be restricted to air- 
ports having special ground handling 
equipment and therefore could operate 
in almost any airport in the world. 
Prepacked containers will be used to 
a great extent by shippers, and car- 
riers in line with this trend in the 
transportation industry. 


The 1960s will be a revolutionary 
period for air cargo and will be a 
fabulous decade. 


Jack M. Woodruff 

Cargo Sales Manager 
Braniff International Airways 
Dallas, Texas 


increase in air cargo is derived 

from the gradual increase in move- 
ments by air from the same basic ship- 
pers, diverting it from other modes of 
transportation. The commodities re- 
main basically the same, and certain 
shippers who could not find air freight 
conducive to their operation a few 
years ago continue in that belief, and 
only in rare cases use this service. Re- 
ports indicate that our customer list 
does not grow to any extent, but the 
amount of shipments and volume pro- 
vide an increase. 


r is my observation that the steady 


Woodruff: Steady in- 
crease in air cargo de- 
rived from same ship- 
pers and commodities. 


With a limited all-cargo operation, 
our development problem balances it- 
self on our ability to move as much 
cargo as possible on suitable passenger 
aircraft. 

We recognize that air mail and air 
express are also at their peak during 
the evening period passenger coach 
flights. If we could educate the ship- 
pers to tendering air freight during the 
morning hours, we could take advan- 
tage of the greater frequency of ser- 
vice, less air mail and air express, and 
in many cases have the shipment at 
the consignee’s door at the time that 
it is now tendered to the carrier. It 
is not unusual for a shipper to have a 
shipment ready at 10 a.m. and tender 
it to the carrier at 5 p.m. 

We are fortunate to have trade 
magazines that keep us abreast of all 
new ideas and future plans of the air 
cargo industry. This in itself stimu- 
lates interest, and we find ourselves 
agreeing that the future of air cargo 
rests on the design and production of 
an all-cargo airplane with high load 
capabilities at a low operating cost. 
This would prompt the carriers to re- 
duce the air freight rate and invite vol- 
ume trade. If this can be accom- 
plished, we can then set foot in the di- 
rection of those shippers who have 
economically avoided our customer list 
in the past. 

As for Braniff’s position in the air 
cargo picture, we believe the sky is 
the only limit. 


From The 
Readers 


I am delighted with the recognition 
which Air Transportation has given our 
entry into the major air cargo markets 
through your interesting and well-written 
article, TW A’s Giant Step. 


This is exactly the information we would 
like to get to shippers and potential users 
of our increased service. 

Charles S. Thomas 
President 

Trans World Airlines 
New York, N. Y. 


* ¢ & 


I have just finished reading my copy of 
the October issue of Air Transportation 
Magazine, and | think the editorial matter 
in your article, TWA’s Giant Step, is ex- 
cellent. 


Air Transportation is doing an outstand- 
ing job in reporting the airline industry’s 
progress. TWA greatly appreciates your 
interest in our cargo expansion program. 

C. S. Fullerton 
Vice President-Sales Services 
Trans World Airlines 
New York, N. Y. 
* * « 


. . . Excellent publication. 


A. W> Huffman 
Traffic Manager 
Reed Roller Bit Co. 
Houston, Tex. 

os * * 

. . . The magazine is very fine for 
Trafic Departments, as it reveals many 
elements of the air industry which can 
be helpful to industry. 

W. C. Pine 
Traffic Manager 
The DeLaval Separator Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

e * a 

... A very enlightening magazine. 

Arthur A. Nottelmann, Jr. 
Vice President 
Airfreight Service Corp. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

os * . 

I found your story on Lufthansa very 
interesting . . . I understand that there 
is more than one airline by this name. Is 
this true, and if so, how can it be? ... 
I have been reading Air Transportation 
since my student days. 

Hal Rucker 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is true that there are two Lufthansas. 
The reason lies in the fact that there 
are two Germanys—West and East. Each 
insisted on retaining the prewar indentity 
and the prestige thereof. Deutsche Luft- 
hansa Aktiengesellschaft, which serves the 
United States, is headquartered in 
Cologne; the other, known simply as 
Deutsche Lufthansa, is based in East 
Berlin.—Editor ‘ 

We value and appreciate your magazine. 

Frank J. O’Boyle 
National Traffic Manager 
Capitol Records, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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FORWARDERS 


ASC OPENS IN TOKYO 


The first CAB-registered air freight for- 
warder to be established in Japan under 
that country’s Civil Aviation Bureau reg- 
istration, Airfreight Service Corp. has es- 
tablished Far East headquarters in the Co 
Kyokuyo Building, 5, Matsunaga-Cho, 
Kanda, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo. Yukio Sato 
has been named manager. 

Fred Shinn, president, who recently 
girdled the globe on a business trip, 
stated that the firm, which makes its world 
headquarters at New York International 
Airport, offers Japanese and United States 
exporters and importers the first opportu- 
nity to deal with an air freight forward- 
ing firm having its own offices in both 
countries and providing lower-than-airline 
rates. He said that ASC will give to 
shippers “60-hour service, or better, be- 
tween New York and such principal Japa- 
neses localtities as Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka.” 

Another development involved Arthur 
A. Nottelman, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, who also visited many countries 
abroad, completing agency arrangements 
in Europe, Affica, and Asia, for ASC’s 
new consolidation setup. 


AIRBORNE MANAGERS PARLEY 


With Integration and Solidification as the 
theme, Airborne Freight Corp. held _ its 
third annual district managers meeting in 
San Francisco last month. Key men from 
Airborne’s system were on hand to par- 
ticipate in the four-day parley. Topics 
covered included accounting, traffic, claims, 
insurance, station administration, sales, and 
promotion. 

Discussion leaders were: J. D. McPher- 
son, president; H. C. Rolie, vice presi- 
dent; Jack Leong, vice president-Honolulu; 
George Ryan, vice president; D. I. Bab- 
cock, treasurer; Cliff Middleton, credit 
manager; R. J. Percy, claims manager; 
Jay Pesko, New York district manager; 
Ralph W. Kummer, sales promotion man- 
ager. Other speakers were: Joe Healy, 
coordinator-planning and development, 
Flying Tiger Line; M. C. Ellis, superin- 
tendent, Safety Engineering Dept., Aetna 
Casualty & Insurance Co.; Paul Bell, 
Western Union; Dal Sherman, manager, 
Daly Travel Services; and Dr. Louis E. 
Hackemann, Hackemann & Associates. 

In addition to the aforementioned AFC 
personnel, the following attended the ses- 
sions: Morton Brautman, president, Pan- 
Maritime Cargo Service, Inc., a subsidiary 
headquartered in New York; L. Rodberg, 
vice president-manager, Los Angeles; H. 
Webster, district manager, St. Louis; H. 
Osterhout, district manager, Philadelphia; 
P. Mentges, assistant district manager, Los 
Angeles; G. Disley, district manager, De- 
troit; H. Sullivan, district manager, Se- 


attle; ‘T. Pittenger, district manager, Port- 
land; S. Majkut, district manager, Albany; 
T. Kelly, sales representative, Chicago; 
and H. Pardo, vice president, Pan-Mari- 
time, Caracas. 


AEIC EXPANDS IN MIDWEST 


Expansion of activities in the Midwest 
has brought sales and operational changes 
at Air Express Inter- 
national Corp.’s Chi- 
cago office. John E. 
Muhlfeld, vice presi- 
dent-sales, who re- 
cently returned from 
a “customer-relations 
and fact-finding tour 
through the country’s 
industrial heartland,” 
declared that the 
firm’s Chicago staff, 
headed by H. S. Leo- 
pold, district man- 
ager, has been in- 
creased and services 
extended to nearly 
round the clock. Said Muhlfeld: 

“While it is true that our growth pat- 
tern in the Midwest has been steady, 
AEIC’s present move to enlarge the scope 
of activities in the Chicago metropolitan 
area is a preparatory one. The historic 
coincidence of the opening the great St. 
Lawrence Seaway and of the dazzling Jet 
Age, and their significance to Chicago in 
particular, cannot be overlooked. We are 
getting ready today for what we confi- 
dently expect will be a tremendous to- 
morrow for international trade activity 
here.” 


BARNETT BACK FROM ABROAD 


Norman Barnett, vice president, Bar- 
nett International Forwarders, Inc., re- 
cently returned from a swing through 
Western Europe. Purposes of the trip were 
to confer with agents and business lead- 
ers, and to inspect operational procedures 
with regard to the firm’s air consolidation 
organization, Barnett International Air- 
freight Corp. Barnett visited England, 
—— West Germany, Switzerland, and 
taly. 


CLARIFICATION AT RSK 


It is pointed out by Reimann, Stok & 
Kersken N. V., internationanl freight for- 
warders headquartered in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, that an item published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Air Transportation, al- 
though accurate, has “caused some mis 
understanding, especially among our many 
friends abroad.” Ben J. Box was cor- 
rectly reported to have been appointed air 
freight manager at Schiphol Airport, a 
communication from Amsterdam states. It 
is added that “Aart Helleman continues to 
keep his function of traffic manager in the 
air freight division of the RSK organiza- 
tion.” 


Muhlfeld 
Midwest expansion 


Conferees at Airborne Frieght Corporation's San Francisco parley. 
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IATA ON TERMINOLOGY 


The International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation has warned all cargo agents to re- 
frain from using the term, Member of 
IATA, or Agent of IATA, or Approved 
IATA Sales Agent in their advertising or 
company letterheads and literature. Said 
IATA: 

“The first expression applies only in 
the case of airlines who are members of 
the association. The second expression is 
inappropriate as it inaccurately described 
the agent’s relationship. The third ex- 
pression is not only inaccurate, but it is 
also highly undesirable and misleading. 

“Instead, the expression, [ATA Approved 
Sales Agent, or [ATA Approved, or Ap- 
proved by IATA, or some similar expres- 
sion signifying your approval by IATA 
may, of course, be used on your letter- 
head, premises, or in advertising.” 

IATA also is encouraging the use of its 
insignia on letterheads, premises, and in 
advertising. 


CWIEC OPENS IN NEW YORK 


Caribbean & West Indies Express Co., 
which has its headquarters in Miami, has 
established a New 
York office at 232 W. 
29th St. It is headed 
by Herbert A. Borne- 
mann, who for the 
past eight years was 
associated with the 
Flying Tiger Line. 
He has also been with 
Eastern Air Lines 
and U. S. Airlines. 
CWIEC, whose presi- 
dent is Harry Kauf- 
man, has its airport 
facility in Cargo 


Building 84, New Bornemann 
York International With CWIEC 
Airport 


RATES 


AEIC SOUTH AFRICAN RATES 


Air Express International Corp. has es- 
tablished a series of new air cargo rates 
effective between the New York and Jo- 
hannesburg gateways. Depending on the 
weight of shipment, the new rates range 
from $1.95 to $2.50 per pound, and re- 
portedly are “not only lower than those 
offered by the airlines, but are, as far as 
we can determine, below those offered by 
any other air freight forwarding company.” 
Rates are as follows: Under 25 pounds, 
$2.50; 25-49 pounds, $2.28; 50-99 pounds, 
$2.23; 100 pounds and over, $1.95. 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES 


Braniff: Charles Mathews, system pur- 
chasing agent, named chairman of the Air 
Transport Purchasing Committee . . . Jere 
L. Cox, former UPI bureau chief at Kan- 
sas City, appointed head of Braniff’s do- 
mestic news bureau and promotions man- 
ager. 

Delta: Emery Flinn, Miami investment 
banker, elected to the board of directors. 

Flying Tiger: Neil D. Berboth, vice 
president-maintenance and engineering, has 
taken over administrative direction of these 
departments plus operations . . . Peter 
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INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


EUROPE 


Schiphol Airport 


REIMANN, STOK & KERSKEN N. V. 
Transit Specialists 


Connecting truck & rail services to 
South, West & North W. Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 


21 own offices throughout Europe 


Head office: 157-159, O. Z. Voorburgwal 
Tel: nr. 66771 (12 lines) 


Cable: ERESKA Telex: 12176 


BASEL a 
LAMPRECHT & CO. LTD. 


48 Peter Merianstrasse 


Telex: 62175 Cable: LAMPRECHTSPED 
Airport: BASEL-Blotzheim 


BREMEN ok 
F. W. NEUKIRCH A. G. 


Est. 1805 
26 Bahahotst 


Telex: 624-4797 _ Cable: NEUKIRCHAG 


DUSSELDORF 


UNION 
TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE 


Also located at: 


BERLIN 
BREMEN 


HAMBURG 
HANNOVER 
COLOGNE MUNICH 
FRANKFURT NUERNBERG 
STUTTGART 


BRUSSELS 
ZIEGLER & CO. 


160 rue Dieudonne Lefevre 
U.S.A. Specialists 


OSLO 
P. NIELSEN 


EST. 1888 
City: 2 Raadhusgaten 


Cable: PNIELSEN 
Telex: 1347 


GENEVA 


DANZAS & CO. LTD. 
IATA-AGENTS 


Gare Cornavin 
Danzas 


a 


Cables: Telex: 22125 


KAUFBEUREN 
DACHSER SPEDITION 


Headqu: Kemptan—Branch: Munich Airport 
Cable: DACHSERSPED 


a 


LONDON + 


WORLD TRANSPORT 
AGENCY, LTD. 


1, Martin Lane, Cannon St., E.C.4 
and at LONDON AIRPORT 
Cables: WORTRANCY, LONDON 


MILANO 
A. Ss. I. 


(Aero Servizi internazionali) 
City: 6a via Turati 
Tel.: 666550-666556 


MUNICH 
FRANZ KROLL & CO. 


City: Untere Weidenstrasse 32 
Cable: TRANSPORTKROLL 


A 


PARIS 
LEYGONIE FILS 


54 vr. de Paradis—Paris IX 
Airport Offices: Le Bourget and Orly 
Branches: Havre, Marseilles, Roubaix 

Air Specialists 
Cable: RAPIDITE 


ry 


STUTTGART 


PAUL V. MAUR 
Airport office 
Branch—Pforzheim 


P.O.B. 30 
Telex: 072/3637 


VIENNA BA 


Gebrueder WEISS 
7 Schoenbrunner Telex: 1808 


Cable: WEISSEXPEDIT 


ZURICH a 


DANZAS & CO. LTD. 
IATA-AGENTS 


Bleicherweg 62 and 
Zurich Airport 


Cables: Danzas Telex: 52121 


@ Member of CBFAA 


“Member of FIATA 
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. = 
T. Craven, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent of Riddle, named Berboths adminis- 
trative assistant . . . J. M. MacLachlen 
appointed director of maintenance and en- 
gineering . . . D. M. Sheets now serves 
as director of ground operations . . . 
George Vaughan upped to manager of con- 
tract operations, with Edward Hembree 
serving as his assistant . . . Brian Hayhoe, 
Ronald Clark, and Ed Fahey appointed 
regional managers with headquarters in 
New York, London, and Tokyo, respec- 
tively . . . Eddie Holohan now serving as 
manager of domestic charter sales .. . 
New regional superintendents for freight 
operations are: Paul Stokes (Western and 
Pacific), San Francisco; Edward Trott 
(Central), Detroit; and Harold Ramsden 
(Eastern and Atlantic), Newark. 


National: James Bassage, management 
expert, elected vice president-planning. 


Pan American: Thomas D. Woodward, 
supervisor of cargo sales at San Francisco, 
moves to New York to serve in the newly 
created post of manager of military cargo 
sales. Moving into the position Woodward 
has vacated is Alexander L. Mazour, for- 
merly San Francisco sales representative 
. . » Lawrence F. Hines switches from su- 
pervisor of cargo sales at Chicago to as- 
sistant district sales manager at San Fran- 
cisco with special cargo responsibilities 
- + . New post of supervisor of cargo sales 
at Washington, D. C., taken over by Frank 
B. Williams, ex-sales representative there 
- » » Albert J. Kenney, sales represen- 
tative at Boston, elevated to supervisor of 
cargo sales there . . . Joseph A. Prestele 
moves from the job of assistant to the 
cargo sales manager-U. S. to New Jersev 
cargo sales representative. He is succeeded 
by James W. Vaughan, formerly Washing- 
ton sales representative. 


Seaboard & Western: George Rey- 
nolds-Payne named head of the all-cargo 


line’s new sales office in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 


Western: Henry N. Bartelt, a veteran 
of 19 years in the transportation business, 
appointed cargo sales 
manager, with head- 
quarters at Los An- 
geles International 
Airport. Bartelt 
started his career 
with the New York 
Central Railroad. 
served in naval trans- 
portation during 
World War II, after 
which he became as- 
sociated with WAL. 
He left the airline to 
enter the air freight 
forwarding _ business, 
but returned to WAL 
in 1958 as Los Angeles sales representa- 
tive . . . Edwin W. Pauley, industrialist 
and former State Department figure, elected 
to the board of directors . . .Clay Ber- 
nard, regional sales manager since 1953, 
named assistant to the vice president-ad- 


In new Pan Am cargo posts 


Bartelt 
Western 


radia 
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ministration. He has been in the transpor- 
tation industry since 1916. For a five-year 
period beginning in 1927, he served as vice 
president-operations for West Coast Air 
Transport and Union Air Lines . . . Oak- 
ley O. Smith appointed district sales man- 
ager in Beverly Hills. 


TWA: Charles E. McGee and Herbert 
A. Richardson appointed to the respective 
posts of director of news and director of 
public relations. McGee, whose last asso- 
ciation was with the public relations firm 
of Mel Adams & Associates in the capac- 
ity of vice president, has an extensive 
background in air cargo. He also served 
as public-press relations manager of Pan 
Am’s Atlantic Division. Richardson, who 
has represented TWA in New York, Los 
Angeles, and Washington, was with Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines prior to hig present 
association. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 


Air France: Etienne Dreyfous, until 
recently head of the system’s Freight 
Planning Department in Paris, now head- 
quartered in New York as North American 
cargo manager, assisted by Jean Baudreau 
and Robert Ledoux, present cargo sales 
manager and cargo traffic manager, respec- 
tively. A Parisian by birth, Dreyfous was 
an agricultural engineer before the war. 
For an 11-year period starting in 1947, he 
served as the French carrier’s cargo man- 
ager in the United Kingdom. 

Avianca: Herbert R. Wild, president 
of Avianca’s subsidiary, Helicol, named 
vice president-traffic, sales and public re- 
lations of Avianca. At 38, he is the young- 
est vice president in the history of the 
Colombian carrier . . . Alberto Farias, an 
18-year veteran of the airline, promoted to 
general manager of traffic and sales, suc- 
ceeding Juan Ucros who becomes general 
manager of Helicol . . . Jorge de Brigard, 
European general manager, becomes sys- 
tem director of public relations. He has 
been with Avianca for 18 years. 

BOAC: Robert Juppé. senior press offi- 
cer in New York for the past five years, 
moves to San Francisco to take over the 
newly created post of senior press officer- 
West Coast. 

Lufthansa: Wolfgang A. Kittel, man- 
ager for North and Central America, re- 


Kittel Stoecker : 
In new key Lufthansa posts 


® 


: left to right—Woodward; Mazour; Hines; Williams; Kenney; Prestele; Vaughan. 


turns to Cologne as a member of the 
board of directors, and is succeeded by 
George Stoecker, former general manager 
for Europe. Like his predecessor, Stoecker 
was associatd with the old Lufthansa, serv- 
ing as general representative in Calcutta 
in 1939. He was interned by the British at 
the outbreak of the war. Joining Sabena 
after the war, Stoecker was sales promo- 
tion manager in Germany until 1957 when 
he joined the present Lufthansa as pas- 
senger sales manager. Six months ago 
he was elevated to general manager for 
Europe. 


TSA-Transcontinental: 0. F. (Ollie) 
Stern, well-known figure in the air cargo 
industry, appointed 
general sales manager 
of the Argentinian 
airline. Vice presi- 
dent-sales of Aaxico 
for more than three 
years, Stern previ- 
ously was associated 
with Capital Airlines 
for 10 years. His 
last post for Capital 
was New York reg- 


ional cargo sales 
manager. Prior two 
that connection he Stern 
was with California TSA 


Eastern. Stern takes 
over his TSA post on December 1. 


Qantas: Noel H. Burgess, formerly 
agency and interline controller based in 
Sydney, now _ serv- 
ing as sales manager- 
North America. Burg- 
ess has been with the 
Australian carrier 
since 1945. He will 
be headquartered in 
San Francisco. 

Trans-Canada: 
Daniel J. De Guerre 
named New York 
public relations rep- 


resentative. 
Pa FORWARDERS 
Qontes & AGENTS 
ABC Air Freight: 


Lawrence Rein, who has a background of 
10 years’ transportation and sales experi- 
ence, appointed general sales manager. 

Air Express International: Michel 
P. Prevost, former French manufacturer 
and most recently cargo sales manager in 
France for Pan American World Airways, 
named AEI’s representative in France and 
Belgium, under M. E. A. L. de Jong, 
European manager. Son of a French Rail- 
ways official and newspaperwoman, Pre- 
vost holds a law degree, served with dis- 
tinction as an officer in the French Army, 
did a broadcasting stint in London for 
BBC, and was responsible for setting up 
Panair do Brasil’s sales department in 
France. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 


International Milling Co.: J. A. 
Groesbeck appointed traffic manager of the 
Cleveland plant. 

Triangle Conduit & Cable Co.: John 
F. Bahr named general traffic manager, 
succeeding the late Henry ‘Hahn. 

Raytheon Co.: Harold A. Carr, for- 
merly traffic head of CBC Electronics, 
named general traffic manager of Raytheon. 

Algoma Steel Corp.: J. Harold Wil- 
liams and Clarence J. McAndrew appointed 
to the respective posts of supervisor-rates 
and supervisor-movement services, at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.: 
Frank J. Lynch succeeds Theodore V. 
Volk, retired, as assistant traffic manager. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.: Dean 
W. Miltimore named supervisor of traffic 
at the Columbus, Ohio, plant. 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


Fairchild: Warren R. Smith appointed 
assistant to the president. He has directed 
the activities of the Applied Science Divi- 
sion since 1956 . . . Donald V. Edwards 
appointed manager of airline sales . . . 
Philip G. Mack, Jr., becomes manager of 
corporate sales . . . Cregg Couglin, as- 
sistant general manager of Fairchild’s 
Duramold Division, named assistant to the 
president, representing the corporation in 
Washington. 

General Dynamics: Harvey C. Tafe, 
assistant to the vice president-military re- 
lations for Convair Division, named di- 
rector of foreign sales-military. 

Republic: Richard G. Bowman and 
Carver T. Bussey appointed aides to the 
president. Bowman will be a technical as- 
sistant, and Bussey a special assistant. 

Vertol: Frank K. MacMahon named 
manager of military programs . . . John B. 
Moas appointed assistant to the president. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Baker Industrial Trucks: Henry L. 
Gerstenberger appointed government sales 
manager. 

Elwell-Parker: James W. McEwan 
named assistant sales manager. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Air Cargo, Inc.: Paul D. Lonie and 
George J. Garland, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed to regional managerial posts, re- 
spectively headquartered in Los Angeles 
and Chicago. Lonie, who has been with 
ACI since 1955, will head the Western 
Region; Garland, who has both airline and 
forwarder experience, will be in charge of 
the Central Region. 


Garland 
ACI regional managers 


Lonie 


Caribbean Air Transport Assn.: 
General Joaquin Bonilla, United States 


manager of Aviateca, elected president; 
and G. J. McHugh, general traffic and 
sales manager of TACA, elected secretary. 

Conveyor Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn.: New officers: Orlan A. John- 
son (president, Gifford-Wood Co.), presi- 
dent; E. H. Woodberry (manager, Indus- 
trial Products Division, Lamson Corp.), 
vice president; H. A. Barber (president, 
Barber-Greene Co.), treasurer; G. H. 
Woodland (vice president-marketing, Chain 
Belt Co.), secretary. R. C. Sollenberger 
was reelected executive vice president. 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders 
Assn. of America: Walter J. Mercer, 
president of CBFAA as well as of Hud- 
son Shipping Co., Inc., elected vice presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
Forwarding Agents Association. This has 
been the first time that the European- 
headquartered organization has elected an 
American to office. 

National Foreign Trade Council: Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, Jr., former newspaper- 
man and public relations man, succeeds 
the late Fred D. Fremd as public relations 
manager. 

Pressure Sensitive Tape Council: 
New officers: R. W. Mueller (Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co.), president; 
Chris Kurzwell (American Tape Co.), vice 
president; George Fant (Continental 
Tapes), chairman, Project Planning Com- 
mittee. 


Traffic Club of Norristown: Guest 
speaker at the annual Air Nite, held on 
October 22 at the Valley Forge Hotel, was 
D. W. Spare, traffic and distribution man- 
ager for the National Drug Company. His 
topic was Some Industrial Firms Can Use 
Air Distribution for Greater Profits. Spare 
was the recipient of the Major Idea Award 
for 1958 from Vick Chemical Company, of 
which National Drug is a subsidiary, for 
the development of the Air Drop Plan. 


Among those in attendance at the Traffic 
Club of Norristown's annual Air Nite were 
(left to right): Edward Girard, Flying 
Tiger cargo sales representative; Carol 
Altmeyer and Carole Sommers, TWA 
hostesses; and Richard Zerbe, TWA dis- 
trict cargo manager at Philadelphia. 


Eastern Industrial Traffic League, 
Inc.: The following new officers were 
elected at the annual meeting held in New 
York recently at the Prince George Hotel: 
A. F. R. Cook (traffic manager, Ludlow 
Mfg. & Sales Co.), president; H. Menaker 
(traffic manager-rates and services, Ameri- 
can Home Foods), first vice president; 
L. L. Pitt (general traffic manager, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Inc.), second vice presi- 
dent; Jack Jolley (general traffic manager, 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp.), treasurer; Frank 
M. Ryan (traffic manager, International 
Laytex Corp.), secretary; W. W. Weller 
(traffic manager, Eastern Division-Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co.), chairman of the Board 
of Directors. C. A. Naffziger, director- 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Sec- 
tion, Association of American Railroads, 


spoke at the luncheon. It was emceed by 
A. E. Ovens, dean of traffic of the Acad- 
emy of Advanced Traffic, New York City. 

Traffic Club of Hudson County, Inc.: 
Following the custom of many years, the 
Annual Christmas Party on December 15 
will sponsor 48 children from St. Joseph’s 
Home at Rockleigh, N. J. The families 
of all the club’s deceased members will 
also attend. Leo Ardolino, traffic manager 
of the Block Drug Company, heads the 
special committee in charge of this pro- 
gram. 

Traffic Club of New England: The 
29th annual Ladies’ Night was held in the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel at Boston on Novem- 
ber 10. 

Traffic Club of Minneapolis: The 
44th annual dinner was held on December 
3 in the Pick-Nicollet Hotel. 

La Crosse (Wis.) Traffic Club: 
Manly M. Abrams elected president for 
1960, succeeding Edward H. _ Instenes. 
L. R. Nesbit succeeds Abrams as vice 
president, and also is named _ director. 
Other directors named ar Virgil Arneson, 
G. L. Cobleigh, and Eugene Kacner. 

Traffic Club of New York: December 
7-11 is designated as Open House Week. 
It marks the formal opening of the club’s 
new quarters on the sixth floor of the 
Grand Central Terminal Building. 


NEW OFFICES 


ABC AIR FREIGHT 


Los Angeles—7 East 8th St. Manager: 
Milton Zuckerberg. 


AIRFREIGHT SERVICE CORP. 
Tokyo—Co Kyokuyo Bldg., 5 Matsunaga- 


Cho, Kansa, Chiyoda-Ku. Phone: 25-5740. 
General Manager: Yukio Sato. 


CARIBBEAN & WEST INDIES 


New York—232 W. 29th St. Phone: 
CHickering 4-3966. Manager: Herbert 
Bornemann, 


SEABOARD & WESTERN 


Birmingham, England—95 Colmore Row. 
+ ra Manager: George Reynolds- 
ayne. 


FACTS. & FIGURES 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES 
AMERICAN 

Freight—July: 8,665,000 ton-miles (in- 
creased 13% over previous July). Septem- 
ber: 9.9 million ton-miles, a new high for 
the month. First nine months; approxi- 
mately 74 million ton-miles. 

Express—July: 862,000 ton-miles (in- 
creased 15%). August: 970,000 ton-miles 
(increased over 2%). 


ALLEGHENY 
Freight—August: Over 400,000 pounds, 
a new record for the month. September: 
436,000 pounds, also a record, 
Express—September: 312,000 pounds. 


DELTA 

Freight—July: 4,725,669 pounds (37% 
over July, 1958), an all-time monthly 
record. September: 4,958,172 pounds 
(20% over September, 1958), a new all- 
time high. 
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FLYING TIGER 


Fiscal year ended June 30—Net income 
from operations: $2,806,389, better than 
twice the previous fiscal year. Freight 
revenues: $13,315,698 (up 39%), best in 
company history. This was Tiger’s first 
profitable year in domestic operations. 

Freight revenues — July: $1,376,972 
(58.9% over July, 1958). August: $1,283,- 
348 (up 11.5%). September: $1,454,203 
(up 29.1%), a record volume. October: 
$1,595,077 (up 29.9%), smashing the pre- 
ceding month’s record high. 


NATIONAL 


Freight—August: Increased 25% over 
same month a year ago. (No total re- 
ported.) 

Express—August: Increased 78%. (No 
total reported.) 


PACIFIC NORTHERN 


Cargo (freight and express combined) — 
ee E 336,935 ton-miles (up 7% over July, 
958). 


NORTHWEST 

International freight — January-June: 
Ton-mileage increased 43%. (No total 
reported.) 

Domestic freight — January-June: Ton- 
mileage increased 56%. (No total re- 
ported. ) 

TWA 


Freight—September: Increased 6% over 
same month a year ago. (No total re- 
ported.) 


Express — September: Increased 15%. 
(No total reported.) 
UNITED 


Freight — August: 6,210,000 ton-miles 
(off 5% from August, 1958). September: 
6,552,000 ton-miles (off 7%). Third quar- 
ter: 19,304,000 ton-miles (up 2%). 

Express — August: 1,196,000 ton-miles 
(up 19%). September: 1,223,000 ton-miles 
(up 21%). Third quarter: 3,418,000 ton- 
miles (up 19%). 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 
ALITALIA 


Freight—First nine months of 1959 
showed an increase of 145% over corre- 
sponding period last year. 


BEA 


1958-59 fiscal year—28,020 tons of freight 
carried, an increase of 14.1% over the pre- 
vious fiscal year; and 11,619,549 ton-miles 
flown, an increase of 17.1%. 

Freight—June: 1,191,700 ton-miles (up 
25.6% over the same month a year ago). 
July: 1,056,300 ton-miles (up 17.7%). 
August: 6,840,000 ton-miles (up 23.9%). 


IRISH 
1958-59 fiscal year—7,278 tons of freight 


flown (up 11%). This covers both Aer 
Lingus and Aerlinte. 


SWISSAIR 

Freight—January-June: 11,255,000 ton- 
kilometera (up 34%). The North Atlantic 
route, with a 64% increase, showed the 
biggest rate of increase in the system 
freight picture. It is also reported that 
the Swiss carrier operated 39 charter 
freight flights in the same half. 


FORW ARDERS 
AIRBORNE FREIGHT CORP.- 
The first half saw more than: 25 million 
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ton-miles of cargo handled throughout the 
system—a big jump from the 13 million 
ton-miles registered in last year’s first half. 
According to President J. D. McPherson, 
if the firm shows the same rate of growth 
in the second half, it will handle 10% of 
the volume by weight of all the cargo 
carried by the United States air carriers. 


CAB 


PERMITS TO 3 CARRIERS 


A new foreign air carrier permit has 
been issued to Air-India International. In 
addition, the permits of Lineas Aereas 
Costarricenses (Costa Rica) and Lauren- 
tian Air Services (Canada) have been 
renewed for three years. 

Air-India is authorized to operate to 
the United States on the following basis: 

Between a point or points in India, the 
intermediate points of Bahrein; Damascus, 
Syria; Beirut, Lebanon; Cairo, Egypt; 
Rome, Italy; Zurich, Switzerland; Prague, 
Czechoslovakia; Geneva, Switzerland: 
Paris, France; Dusseldorf, Germany; Lon- 
don, England; Shannon, Ireland; Keflavik, 
Iceland; Gander, Newfoundland, and Mon- 
treal, Canada, and the terminal point of 
New York City. Off-route charters are 
included in the authorization. 


CAB MAINTAINS STATUS QUO 


A statement by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, issued November 27, indicated 
the Board’s decision to “maintain the 
status quo” with regard to “the formula- 
tion of an appropriately revised Part 
297.” Postponement, will be “until the 
effective date of a revision (of Part 297) 
adopted in the presently pending rule- 
making proceeding or until further ap- 
propriate action is taken by the Board.” 


SERVICES 


SABENA DC-6A ALL-CARGO 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines recently 
inaugurated weekly DC-6A airfreighter ser- 
vice between New York and Frankfurt 
via Brussels. Departure is at 10 p.m. The 
cargoplane will take aboard some 11 tons 
of shipments, including livestock. The all- 
cargo service supplements the Belgian car- 
rier’s regular daily passenger-cargo runs 
to Europe and beyond. 


ANOTHER DC-4 FOR RIDDLE 


A third DC-4 cargoplane has been added 
to Riddle Airlines New York-Miami-San 
Juan all-cargo operations. The carrier also 
operates C-46s. 


UAT PARIS-TRIPOLI CHANGE 


UAT French Airlines reports a time 
change in its Flight UT 355 which flies 
from Paris to Tripoli, effective on Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday schedules. New 
departure time from Le Bourget Airport 
is 12:50 p.m., with arrival at 8:30 p.m. 
same day. 


MOSKVAS TO LONDON 


Russia’s airline, Aeroflot, reportedly 
will drop the TU-104 jet operated on the 
Moscow-London run, and replace it with 
the big turboprop, the Ilyushin Moskva. 
Stacking problems over London have made 
it impossible for the jet to remain aloft 
as long as other type aircraft. 


K. C. JETSTREAM SERVICE 


Trans World Airlines has introduced 
its Jetstreams on New York-Kansas City 
nonstop flights. Departures from New York 
are at 5:30 p.m., and from Kansas City at 
3 p.m. 


PAA INCREASES JET FLIGHTS 


Pan American World Airways has upped 
the frequency of its interamerican jet 
flights to four per week. Additional Boeing 
707 flights have been opened between New 
York and South American points, including 
Caracas and Asuncion. 


TCA PREPARES FOR JETS 


Trans-Canada Air Lines is scheduled to 
inaugurate its transcontinental jet service 
on April 1, according to G. R. McGregor, 
president. Two months later it will open 
transatlantic service between Canada and 
the United Kingdom. Douglas DC-8 equip- 
ment will be operated. 


NWA ELECTRAS TO SOUTH 


Northwest Orient Airlines recently 
started Lockheed Electra propjet service 
between the Upper Midwest and the 
Southern cities of Atlanta, Tampa-St. 
Petersburg, and Miami. 


MORE NAL ELECTRA RUNS 


National Airlines last month inaugurated 
four daily nonstop Electra flights between 
Newark and Miami, cutting flight time 
to 3:15 hours. 


GUEST WINTER SCHEDULES 


Guest Airways new winter schedules calls 
for eight weekly round trips between 
Mexico City and Miami, three round trips 
from both cities to Bermuda, and two 
round trips from these three points to 
Lisbon, Madrid, and Paris. Next month, 
with Lockheed 1049 Constellations already 
in operation, the Mexican carrier will in- 
crease its transatlantic flights to three a 
week. 


PAA SHANNON-PARIS FEEDER 


Pan American World Airways recently 
started a DC-4 air freight service between 
Paris and Shannon, for transfer of cargoes 
to United States-bound DC-6As. 


AA EXPANDS JET SERVICE 


American Airlines last month gave San 
Francisco its first scheduled nonstop link 
with New York, providing two daily jet 
round trips, in addition to the daily jet 
one-stop service via Chicago. 


DC-6Bs ON UAL ROUTE 


On November 13, United Air Lines 
placed DC46B equipment in operation on 
its route between Cleveland and New Eng- 
gland. The Douglas aircraft replaced a 
Convair. 


CAB SETS NATIONAL RATE 


Following a Post Office Department 
estimate that all mail, other than the nor- 
mal air mail and air parcel post transported . 
by aircraft, can be upped by some 34,000 
tons (45 million ton-miles), the Civil 
Aeronautics tentatively has settled on an 
averaged 19¢-per-ton-mile/rate for what is 
called nonpriority mail hauled by the air- 
lines. It would establish this rate on a 
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national basis for all of the mail-carrying 
airlines. 

The Association of American Railroads 
objects to the proposed nonpriority mail 
rate and has petitioned the Board so that 
it can intervene in the proceeding. The 
rail organization seeks severe losses for 
its member carriers. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


NEW ORDERS 


Canadian Pacific—Four Douglas DC-8 
jets have been ordered. Order involves an 
expenditure of some $24 million. Delivery 
is slated for early 1961. 

Los Angeles—Sikorsky Aircraft has 
sold five twin-engine, gas-turbine S-6ls to 
the helicopter airline. Price per whirlybird 
is approximately $650,000. Delivery will 
start late next year. 

Mexicana—Three de Havilland Comet 
4C jets have been purchased for $14 mil- 
lion, Price includes spares and ramp 
equipment. The Mexican carrier expects 
to receive the first two British-built jets 
this month and the third in mid-1960. 

New York—The helicopter airline and 
Vertol Aircraft have entered into an option 
agreement on the purchase of the first five 
Model 107 multi-turbine-powered helicop- 
ters. These aircraft would replace New 
York’s currently operated Vertol 44s. De- 
livery starts in early 1961. 

Northwest Orient—A reorder for eight 
additional Electras has been received by 
Lockheed. The airline originally purchased 
10 of these propjets. The reorder amounts 
to $22,678,000. 

ergy ei Ming en Viscount V-745 
series turboprop has been purchased b 
PAL. The airline has two sneer Me | 
V-784s—in operation for the past two years. 


DELIVERIES 


Air France—The sixth of an order of 
24 Caravelle jets was recently received. 

Associated Air Transport—The third 
of three Super 46-C conversions has been 
delivered by L. B. Smith Aircraft, Inc. 

Braniff—The Dallas-based airline re- 
cently took delivery of a Boeing 707-227 
jet. 

Delta—Delivery of a sixth Douglas 
DC-8 jet concludes the Atlanta-based air- 
lines order. Delta received its first DC-8 
last July and opened jet service two months 
later. 

Eastern—EAL has received its 40th 
and last Lockheed Electra propjet, and ex- 
pects to take delivery of its first DC-8 jet 
this month. 


AIR FRANCE JET FLIGHT 


An Air France Boeing 707 christened 
the Chateau de Versailles flew nonstop 
from Seattle to Paris (5,250 miles) in 9:24 
hours, setting a new mark. Average speed 
was 558 miles per hour. 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


HERCULES SALES CONTINUE 


Lockheed Aircraft’s Georgia division re- 
ports the sale of five C-130B Hercules 
propjet transports to the Republic of In- 
donesia. The company also has _ been 
awarded a $19.2 million contract for GV-1 
aircraft (Navy version of the C-130B) 
which are for use by the Marine Corps. 

Lockheed’s contract with Indonesia, 


ondon’ 


setter 


From FREIGHT NEWS 
U. K. Editorial Associate of 
Air Transportation 


Market conditions have undergone very 
little change. A good volume of new in- 
quiry continues to be received, perhaps a 
little more spasmodically than at the time 
of last reporting, while the number of in- 
teresting fixtures concluded is also at about 
previous levels. 

Considerable pressure has been exerted 
on market availability by shipowners for 
the movement of groups of seamen and 
whole crews, but this influence always is 
the most predominant. Against such rela- 
tively strong competition for charter air- 
craft/aircraft space, however, some brokers’ 
experience has been a small decrease in 
the amount of cargo inquiry reaching full 
maturity. 

Labour strikes, or strike threats, have 
again come into play. The possibility of a 
stevedore strike in the United States, it is 
reported, stimulated air market business to 
the detriment of shipping. The odd point is, 
however, that whereas a few months ago 
aircraft space westbound across the At- 
lantic was fairly freely available, at a time 
when it was most needed it was lacking. 
This route apart, cargo movement has been 
chiefly centered on Middle and Far Eastern 
destinations. 

Again, duplication of inquiry has been a 
problem. Every now and again airbrokers 
operating on the air section of the Baltic 
Exchange preach the folly of prospective 
charterers “sounding the market” by ap- 
proaching a number of agents-brokers; and 


yet it always seems to occur. The point is, 
of course, that a duplicated inquiry gives 
airbrokers a false picture and leads very 
often to the quotation of a bigger rate than 
would otherwise be expected. Verb. sap. 

An interesting flight arrangement on be- 
half of shipowners has been reported by 
Athel Line Ltd. The Athel King, owned by 
this company, was held up at Ponta Del- 
gada for want of engine room spares. There 
was difficulty in arranging aircraft space al 
short notice, but KLM undertook the ship- 
ment. A Dove aircraft took the parts from 
London to Amsterdam where they were 
transshipped to regular airliner service 
(KLM) to Santa Maria, where a Dove of 
the interisland service completed their jour- 
ney to Ponta Delgada. 

Another interesting arrangement, this 
time handled by the chayter market, in- 
volved a series of 12 flights and the total 
uplift of about 90 tons of cargo. In the 
short-haul sector, inquiry has)included new 
business for the movement of fresh fruit. 

There have been further appointments 
to Baltic representation. James Burness 
(Travel) Ltd., London, have been ap- 
pointed as sole brokers on the Baltic Ex- 
change for Ariana Afghan Airlines Co. 
Ltd., whose principal flying base is at 
Kabul, and which has a fleet of DC-3 and 
DC-4 aircraft. The Afghan company, which 
is associated with Pan American World 
Airways, is particularly interested on the 
charter side in passenger and freight busi- 
ness in the Far East, Middle East and 
Europe areas. 

Cargo fixtures reported in recent weeks 
have included: Dakota, Gothenburg/Glas- 
gow; Skymaster, Bremen/Tokyo; Sky- 
master, aero engine, Basle/Dar es Salaam; 
Skymaster, Oslo/ Montreal; Skymaster, 
2,500 kg load, London/Baghdad; Sky- 
master, 4,500 kg ship’s machinery, Copen- 
hagen/Hong Kong; Viking, 2,500 kg ship’s 
machinery, London/Malta; Skymaster, 
7,500 kg machinery, Gothenburg/Prest- 
wick; Skymaster, 7,500 kg theatrical equip- 
ment, London/Copenhagen; Skymaster, 
8,000 kg ship’s machinery, Oslo/New 
York/Quebec; Super Constellation, Tokyo/ 
Newark; Skymaster, London/NewYork; 
Skymaster, London/Bombay; and DC-6C, 
Bremen/ Charleston. 


RE TS ST ST LL 


which is the second with a foreign gov- 
ernment, includes an option for five more 
aircraft of the same type. It is understood 
that export licenses for delivery of the 
planes to the Indonesian Air Force have 
already been issued by the State Depart- 
ment with the approval of the Defense 
Department. 

It was reported by the manufacturer 
that the Navy-version Hercules will per- 
form as an aerial tanker and as an intra- 
theater assault transport. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 


Reporting for July, the Seattle Port Com- 
mission indicated that the rate of air 
freight increase led all other categories, 
as against the same month a year ago. 
Freight, with 3,216,579 pounds, showed a 
32% increase; air express, with 249,597 
pounds, was up 9%. For the first seven 
months of the year, freight, with 20,507,584 
pounds, is 4,750,990 pounds ahead of the 
January-July, 1958 period; express, with 
1,733,810 pounds, is 227,918 pounds ahead. 
Japan Air Lines’ start of operations at 


Seattle-Tacoma International Airport on 
July 1 is reflected in the sharp increase 
that month, Seven other air carriers are 
based there. ‘4 


SAN JUAN 


According to Eduardo .Gracia, executive 
director of the Puerto Rico Ports Author- 
ity, cargo moved through San Juan [nter- 
national Airport in July totaled 3,360,201 
pounds, an increase of 11.73% over the 
July, 1958 total. 

AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 

The Federal Aviation Agency has re- 
vealed a list of 288 airport construction 
projects scheduled for the United States 
and its territories for the fiscal year 1960. 
Expenditures will reach $57,076,702 in Fed- 
eral funds which will be matched by local 
authorities. 


AIRPORTS FOR ETHIOPIA 


Major airport construction and improve- 
ment programs have been set for the Ethi- 
opian cities of Addis Ababa, Asmara, Dire 
Dawa, Jimma, and Bahar Dar. 


EL ALTO TO BE IMPROVED 
A loan of $1.5 million by the Develop- 
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ment Loan Fund will assist Holivia to im- 
prove its El Alto Airport at La Paz. The 
airpor!, 13,400 feet above sea level, has 
only a dirt and gravel runway. 


AIRPORT BANK OF MIAMI 


The Airport Bank of Miami, which re- 
cently opened at Miami International Air- 
pert, Sepeate that it is providing complete 
anking facilities, including comprehen- 
sive foreign exchange services. 


HANDLING - PACKING 


TRAVELING CLINIC BUSY 


_ The Material Handling Society’s Travel- 
ing Clinic opened last month in Hartford, 
at a one-day session co-sponsored by the 
Connecticut Valley Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Material Handling Society and the 
Hartford Graduate Division of Rensselaer 
Polytechnique Institute. A day later the 
MHI Traveling Clinic staged its show in 
— for the New England Chapter of 


WESTERN SHOW ENDORSED 


The Third Western Regional Material 
Handling Show and Packaging Cavalcade, 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Chapter of 
the American Material Handling Society, 
has won the endorsement of the Material 
Handling Equipment Distributors Associa- 
tion. The function has been scheduled for 
May 11-13, 1960, in the Great Western 
Exhibit Center, Los Angeles. 


OFFERS TEST OPERATIONS 


American Laboratories, the largest in- 
dependent environmental and _ reliability 
product testing facility in Western United 
States, is now accepting packaging and 
materials-handling test work, it was an- 
nounced by William H. Grumet, general 
manager. American Laboratories is a divi- 
sion of American Electronics, Inc. 

“Our decision to test package as well as 
product,” Grumet said, “is simply a 
recognition of the rather obvious fact that 
nearly all products have to be shipped 
Too, this packaging-product testing pro- 
gram is only an extension of the logistics 
concept in weapons system management. 
Product designers of electronic, airframe 
and similar components, design and test 


to environmental conditions produced en- 
tirely by and during product operation. 
Shipping conditions do jot necessarily 
correspond. In many Cases, shipping a 
product as a spare subjects jt io more 
severe conditions than its designed oper- 
ating environment in a missile or airplane. 
Thus, packaging can be a most important 
factor in reliability and in product design 
and test. We feel we can provide hand-in- 
hand product and package testing that 
will be a definite benefit to increased 
reliability.” 


4 AIRLINES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ment would be “justified in transferring 
part of the traffic now carried by the Gov- 
ernment by MATS service and destined to 
points abroad regularly serviced by the 
scheduled airlines.” Seaboard and TWA 
have transatlantic routes, Northwest a 
transpacific operation, and Pan Am crosses 
both oceans. 

It was argued that this additional traf- 
fic, carried in normally scheduled move- 
ment, will enable the airlines to acquire 
new fleets of turbine-powered airfreighters 
which will “provide volume and mobility 
to the logistic round-the-world pipeline 
which the Department of Defense desired 
to have ‘always available and reliable and 
rates which are reasonable and _ predicta- 
ble, in crises as well as in periods of 
normal traffic.” These new modern air- 
freighters will quicken the approach to 
lower air freight, air mail, and air parcel 
post rates, the airlines claimed. Further, 
the thousands of skilled workers expected 
to be displaced by “the technological im- 
pact” of the jet could hold their jobs and 
retain their skills. 

The difference between the four-airline 
program and that of the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet is that the latter is activated 
by the declaration of a presidential decla- 
ration of a national emergency, whereas 
the former would be in effect indefinitely, 
subject to termination on two years’ notice. 
The proposed airlines-Government agree- 
ment would become effective only after the 
Civil Aeronautics Board approved it as be- 
ing in the public interest, and would ter- 
minate at any time when the Board found 
it no longer in the public interest. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 


Shipper & or 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. has de- 
veloped a push-off device with side shifter 
and multiple forks. This special attachment 
is specifically designed and manufactured 
for establishments using the so-called 
Take-It or Leave-It Pallet System, whereby 
unit loads are handled in process and 
placed in storage on pallets but are shipped 
without pallets. The take-it or leave-it 
pallet is basically a standard double-faced 
wood pallet ‘with the addition of four or 
six 2” square stringers equally spaced and 
nailed across the top boards. Corrugated 
steel pallets specifically designed for this 
system are also available. The multi-pur- 


pose equipment is capable of handling the 
palletized unit loads in process and storage 
and also the non-palletized loads during 
shipment. During process and in storage 
the palletized loads are handled in the 
conventional manner. When loading car- 
riers, the multiple tined forks are slid 
between the small stringers on the top of 
the pallet and the load raised off. The 
load is then moved to the carrier and 
pushed off the forks. 

The company announced also that a new 
side shift load grab with multi-purpose 
arms is now in use. The SpaceMaster 
Model ‘J’ with Cascade Clamp and Little 
Giant Multi-Purpose Arms makes it pos- 
sible to handle almost any type of non- 
palletized load, it was reported. Multi- 
Purpose Arms eliminate the necessity of 
using a different truck or changing arms 
when handling different types of loads. 
These all-purpose arms will handle unit 
loads of drums, cartons, crates, bales, rolls 
and many others, the announcement said. 
The arm gripping surface is either smooth 
or rough-top rubber bonded to steel sheets 
which are screwed to the plates. Other 
types of surfacing are also available. 
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According to Tri-Wall Containers, Inc., 
the U. S. Army has substantially increased 
the mobility of its combat-ready, strategic 
airborne forces through the adoption of a 
recently-developed fibreboard container 
which permits swift movement of supplies 
and equipment simultaneously with the 
deployment of personnel. Low in price and 
constructed of “extraordinarily strong, 
triple-wall, corrugated fibreboard”, de- 
veloped by Tri-Wall, over 4.000 containers 
have been furnished to the Army Trans- 
portation Research and Engineering Com- 
mand at Fort Eustis, Va., for field testing 
by the strategic units. It was pointed out 
that “the increased mobility of these Army 
units is achieved through the extreme ease 
and speed with which these new containers 
can be handled and rushed to waiting air- 
craft for immediate air movement with the 
personnel.” The containers would be pre- 
packed with the organizational and person- 
nel equipment of the strategic units and 
stored in a state of constant readiness for 
movement on short notice. Tri-Wall stated 
in its formal announcement: 

“Through the adoption of such con- 
tainers, the Army has achieved up to a 
60% reduction in amount of packing and 
crating materials compared with former 
methods, as well as considerable savings 
in handling time and weight. When time 
permits surface movement, six of the new 
fibreboard boxes can be loaded into a 
standard Army reusable steel shipping 
container which can be conveniently ship- 
ped by rail, ship, or truck. Although the 
fibreboard containers are classed as ex- 
pendable items, its is expected that their 
rugged construction and unusual strength 
will permit considerable reuse in the field. 
They can be transported slung from heli- 
copters or in cargo aircraft. Since the 
containers are constructed of weather- 
resistant board, they can be stored out-of- 
doors for short periods with perfect safety 
and indoors for indefinite periods. Resinous 
additives, which impart wet strength to the 
paper, coupled with the use of water- 
resistant adhesives give the fibreboard its 
ability to withstand unfavorable weather 
conditions.” 

It was reported that weights up to 
3,000 pounds have been loaded into single 
containers of this type. Normally each is 
limited to 1,000 pound loads. 

The Barrett-Cravens Co. has announced 
the TG-12 electric tractor, a “brand new 
walkie type model that can also be. used 
as a standup rider when desired.” Re- 
portedly ideal for economical movement 
of stock and merchandise in plants and 
warehouses, it is said to be suited espe- 
cially for short runs and for use in con- 
fined areas where rapid movement of 
trailer loads is demanded. It is free of 
exhaust fumes, making it usable where 
air contamination is prohibited. 

The short turning radius, narrow width 
of 27%” and length of only 46%” without 
the coupler makes the TG-12 highly 
maneuverable and easy to handle. It re- 
sponds quickly to two speeds forward 
and two speeds reverse, with pushbutton 
type controls placed at finger’s reach on 
the steering handle. A 7” high platform 
allows the operator to ride and steer the 
truck easily. The TG-12 also features a 
new gear drive designed as a single package 
unit with drive motor, transmission, drive 
wheel and brake mounted in a_ vertical 
column and held to the truck chassis with 
only four bolts. Powered by a 12-volt bat- 
tery, the tractor has ultimate drawbar pull 
of 550 pounds with rolling capacity of 
10,000 pounds, 
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BOOKS 


The Story of the U. 8S. Air Force 
(Random House; 182 pages; $1.95), by 
Robert D. Loomis, is a capsuled history 
of our youngest military service, writ- 
ten for the young reader. With a fore- 
word by General Curtis E. Le May, it 
opens with the round-the-world flight 

five B-52s just about three years 
cuts back to the Wrights and 
Hawk, and leaps through avia- 
history right up to Korea, the 
combat arms of the USAF, and 
West Point of the Air. A fine book for 
the air-minded youngster. 


In Twenty Seconds to Live (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc.; 176 pages; $3.25), 
Elizabeth Land tells the story of Lt. 
James Obenauf who, seconds before 
bailing out from his burning B-47, 
elected to stay with the plane when 
he discovered the flight’s observer ly- 
ing senseless. Miss Land gives an ex- 
citing account of the heroic incident 
while being extremely informative on 
how flyers work. 


James D. Anderson has taken 10 
unorthodox war operations and de- 
voted a fast-paced chapter to each in 
Behind Enemy Lines (D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Ine.; 323 pages; $4.95). In each 
case, as the title suggests, it’s cloak- 
and-dagger stuff in enemy territory 
behind the drawn lines of battle. An- 
derson has taken his true stories from 
Axis as well as Allied sources, but 
most from the latter. He has done well 
to keep his account 01 each adven- 
ture short; the effect is a stiffer punch. 


The Barren Beaches of 
Holt & Co.; 379 pages; 
eu, of a youthful 
illy, or, for that matter, a: au- 
thor, Boyd Cochrell, wealk bane te 
the man who faced the enemy on the 
ground.” Cochrell has written a credi- 
ble novel; an honest one; one which 
relies less on detailing the agonies of 
war than on what it does to human 
beings. We follow Willy from recruit- 
ing office in 1942 to an atomic-bombed 
city in 1945; and at age 20 he is 
homeward bound, matured, confused 
wanting to “get rid of this great tired- 
and find out what life 
. “And if I've learned 
Willy tells himself, 
to learn the rest.” 


written novel and a wholly absorbing 


Douglas Kiker’s novel, 
the Shore (Random House; 344 pages; 
$3.95) is excellent. Kiker writes of 
life in the Navy through the thoughts 
and actions of Lt. Tom McCullough 
whose wealthy wife passionately hates 
his profession and moves all to get 
him to resign. While domestic com- 
plications mount for him, his friend- 
ship for Capt. Arthur Sherman, whose 
own family life is exemplary, turns 
out to be a stabilizing influence for a 
while—then tragedy strikes and a new 
path 1s opened for McCuliough. The 
author's strength lies not only in a 
driving, well-told story, aided by his 
avoidance of all those Navy-book 
cliches, but in some real potent obser- 
vations on the Navy career officer. 


There is much in Robert Penn War- 
rens new novel, The Cave (Random 
House; 403 pages; $4.95). It is exciting, 
it Is a magnificent example of story 
telling, and it carries a finely etched 
moral lesson. Warren has woven a tight 
web of human relations, with young 
Jasper Harrick, the trapped man in the 
cave, as the central tragic figure around 
which all the rest on the outside swirl. 
Jasper’s guitar-playing brother, his 
envious friend who capitalizes hand- 
somely on the excitement and publici 
surrounding the cave 
latter's 
horror 
others, 


Strangers on 


clergyman 


an_ intensely 
sometimes ruthless, pen. 

no hesitation in calling this 
book one of the best of the year. Cer- 
tainly it's Warren's best since his All 
the King’s Men, and probably even 
tops that one. 


It is exactly 200 years since, in “the 
10 minutes that changed America,” 
Wolfe defeated Montcalm on the Plains 
of Abraham and won Quebec, and 


Canada, for England. Chistopher Hib- 
bert’s Wolfe at Quebee (World Pub- 
lishing Co.; 194 pages; $4.50) is an al- 
most eyewitness account of this classic 
campaign. By the end of it the reader 
may not like Wolfe very much, but he 
will certainly understand him a_ good 
deal better. A sickly, neurotic military 
fanatic, the English general pressed 
doggedly on to victory, achieving it by 
guess and by God—and also by the in- 
adequacy and chicanery, here and there, 
of the French. Hibbert writes so well, 
so clearly and vividly, that the reader 
sees the campaign on a sort of mental 
TV set. If the end were not already 
a the suspense would be unbear- 
able. 

Thomas W. Duncan's novel, Big River, 
Big Man (J. B. Lippincott Co.; 1,022 
pages; $6.95) could well have added the 
phrase, Big Story, after its title. Dun- 
ean has written a rough, tough yarn 
of timber and the Mississippi and am- 
bitious men, the tale sprawling over 
more than half of the 19th Century. 
There is no doubting the prodigiousness 
of his research, but unfortunately, in 
Big River, Big Man, it weighs too 
heavily on his story. Like Ol’ Man 
River, it just keeps rolling along. De- 
spite its great length—it could have 
been cut in more than a few places— 
the author has managed to make his 
story a vivid and entertaining one, even 
though a little hard to accept seriously 
at times. 


There’s a good deal of suspense in 
Jack Finney’s novel, Assault on a 
Queen (Simon & Schuster; 244 pages; 
$3.75). You don't normally associate 
Fire Island with anything but 
worshippers and beachcombers, 
Finney has different ideas. There’s a 
sunken World War I German sub, the 
U-19, a mile off shore. lf it can be 
raised before the summer season 
starts, a fantastic fortune is in store 
for half a dozen adventurers, with the 
sub as their grim tool. The author 
keeps his plot barreling along, adding 
tension to tension as his six characters 
betray an assortment of emotions. 
Good action. 


If you’re acquainted with Ian Flem- 
ing—and if not, you should be—you 
know what you may expect in forceful 
suspense yarns. His Geldfinger (Mac- 
millan Co.; 318 pages; $3.00) is an ex- 
cellent example of Fleming's particular 
art. Here we have his popular Secret 
Service agent, James Bond, in action 
again, now against a mad gold-addict 
with an eye trained on the contents of 
Fort Knox, no less. The two reel all 
over the lot, matching wits and vio- 
lence. Most authors wouldn't come off 
with this hair-raiser, but Fleming's 
rat-tat-tat style succeeds eminently. 
Goldfinger is a headlong thriller that, 
despite the fantastic twists and turns, 
somehow remains credible. 


David Stacton is an American who 
made good as a writer in England be- 
fore his introduction as a novelist to 
his native land. On a Baleony (London 
House & Maxwell; 255 pages; $3.50) is 
the central novel of a triptych. With 
Ixgypt 14 centuries before Christ as his 
scene, and a young reformist Pharoah 
in the vortex of a whirlpool of family 
members, advisers, and politicians, 
Stacton pursues an unusual narrative 
course toward the death of a city which 
reflects the decay of decent human 
purpose. “It is harder to kill a build- 
ing than a man,” the author observes. 
The city, empty though it may be, will 
wear “the smile of survival, of perfect 
knowledge, the smile people always 
have when we have left the room.” You 
can't escape the lesson. 


Kevin Andrews’ The Flight of Ikaros 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.; 255 pages; 
$3.75) does not fall into any one cate- 
gory. It is a travel book about Greece, 
but it is also a story about Greeks and 
their reactions in a chaotic era, the 
Greek Civil War of a decade ago. 
Andrew’s pen-portraits are sometimes 
chilling, but more often warm and 
understanding and breathing human 
love. The author spent 4% years travel- 
ing through the country, mostly en 
foot. His account of those years—a 
“partial reflection of an autobiography 
in the mirror of an alien landscape 
and the lives of those in it’’-—never 
ceased to absorb the reviewer. 


Fereidoun Esfandiary, a young Iran- 
ian, points up the insanity of terror- 
ism in his novel, The Day of Sacrifice 
(McDowell Obolensky; 241 pages; 
$3.95). In Teheran the people are pre- 


paring for the religious rite on the 
Day of Sacrifice. A political murder 
is planned for the same day. Young 
KiaNoush learns about it and is as- 
signed to head off the assassination by 
arranging a meeting between two key 
persons. He doesn’t have too much 
time to do this; but KiaNoush dawdles 
on his mission like a character out of 
Greek mythology, spends most of his 
time in more pleasurable pursuits, and 
thereafter tension increases. Is the 
assassination averted? We won't spoil 
the ending for you; read the book. Es- 
fandiary manages to interweave a pic- 
ture of the new Middle East; of the 
labored turning of Asia's wheels “that 
had for so long remained idle.” 

Sorrow Laughs (Abelard-Schuman 
Ltd.; 224 pages; $3.95) is a first novel 
by Harry Bloom, Midwest-born teacher 
of journalism. Laid a generation ago 
in the ghetto of Minneapolis, of which 
the author writes with sensitive au- 
thority, Bioom tells his story of the 
ghetto’s occupants and those on the 
outside, with warm and gentle humor 
and perception. He knows these people 
well, and most of his characterizations 
strike dead center. He writes of an- 
cient tradition and modern interpreta- 
tion of God, of love and of bias, of 
family and of human interrelationship 
—and of an arsonist’s blaze which has 
catalytic effects on the people he has 
created (or drawn from life). Vastly 
readable and entertaining. 

We can tell you from first-hand ex- 
perience that Sidney Offit’s Al Brodie 
waitering at the Sesame Hotel, a Cats- 
kill summer resort, is downright au- 
thentic. Brodie’s shenanigans in Offit’s 
novel, He Had It Made (Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc.; 317 pages; $3.95), are real- 
istic—up to a point. After that point, 
the reader—at least this one—began 
to wonder why the author elected to 
glut his story with so many unattrac- 
tive characters. It just ain’t true. 
Brodie is out to earn his college tui- 
tion through a summer job; and be- 
cause he’s an angle boy, he’s got it 
made, all right. Or so he thinks. 
There’s a comeuppance due. Offit is a 
vigorous writer with a good talent for 
dialogue. 


An outstanding handbook 
of special interest 


EXPORT - IMPORT TRAFFIC: 
MANAGEMENT & FORWARDING 
by ALFRED MURR, 


Overseas Director 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc. 


rters, Importers and rdere— 
unt a ants comprehensive guide to 
every phase of the diverse functions and 
varied services concerned with the entire 
range of ocean traffic managemeat, 
ocean and air forwarding. 


-. Export-Import Traffic: 
Management and Forwarding 


is a complete new approach to the 
problems dealing with traffic manage- 
ment's impact on export sales and its 
Importance in relation to foreign com- 
merce. Prepared along the broadest 
sible lines, it treats fully all 
concerned with public regulation of the 
freight forwarding industry and U. S. 
foreign commerce. It is designed to 
serve those engaged In the export-im 
and forwarding flelds as a guide In thelr 
ome = oy ae of epee, = 
mportin procedures are co 

well as “the relationship of the Foreign 
Freight Forwarder to the exporter and 
importer. 


Order your copy now 
PRICE $7.75 PER COPY 
Book Department 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge St. New York 4, N. Y. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers 
appearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. 
To order one or more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


7 Senators Demand Enough Airlift 
for National Defense, a 16-page 
transcription of a discussion on the floor 
of the United States Senate on Depart- 
ment of Defense air transportation re- 
quirements. A significant booklet. 


74 Marking and Sealing Shipments 

Made Simple, an illustrated catalog 
of shipping-room equipmerts (stencils, 
stencil inks, fountain brushes, tape ma- 
chines, etc.). 


75 Latest issue of Lift for Industry, 

external house organ of The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company. Main feature 
article discusses the factors in decidin 
whether a worn-out industrial truc 
should be rebuilt or replaced. 


7 New 56-page catalog of industrial 

and institutional floor trucks, in- 
cluding four-wheel platform trucks, box 
trucks, shelf trucks, wagon trucks, two- 
wheel trucks, dollies, etc. A special sec- 
tion tells how to select manual equipment. 


7 Sample issue of the American Im- 
ort €& Export Bulletin, monthly 
Magazine devoted to international trade. 


Features articles, Customs information, 
import and export trade opportunities, 
Statistics, etc. 


Please Read This 


Items are offered in Come ’n’ Get It 
for three consecutive months. Added 
this month are items Nos, 83 to 94. 

Items generally remain available for 
approximately three months after the 
last time of publication, but may be 
withdrawn earlier. 
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78 Lufthansa on the Move, reprint of 
a comprehensive article on the in- 
ternational air cargo services of Luft- 
hansa German Airlines, which was orig- 
inally published in Air Transportation. 


79 Latest Cargo Memo Tariff of Lutt- 

hansa, offering general and specific 
cargo rates for transatlantic movement. 
Other data of value to the international 
shipper is included. 


bes Reprint of the article, TWA’s Giant 

Step, which points up Trans World 
Airlines’ all-out campaign to win a larger 
slice of the domestic and international 
air cargo market with its new fleet of 
1049H airfreighters. 


- New six-page folder which de- 
scribes and illustrates in detail the 
full line of Baker industrial trucks. 


82 Should you lease or buy an indus- 

trial truck? A new 24-page book- 
let published by Elwell-Parker outlines a 
number of lease plans offered by the com- 
pany. Includes a series of tables which 
permit a prospective lease-holder to cal- 
culate comparative costs of lease and 
purchase. 


83 Eight-page directory listing the air 

carriers providing cargo services to 
and from Puerto Rico, as well as fre- 
quencies and rates. 


Handy folder which describes_ the 

freight forwarding services of Bar- 
nett International <Airfreight Corp. In- 
cludes rates from the New York gateway 
to 123 key cities throughout the world. 


G business trip abroad? 
85 i eo want to read Very Im- 
portant Pointers, a new 25-page guide 
published by Air France. Gives helpful 
hints: simplified passport and visa in- 
formation: climate charts; departure 
check lists; etc. 


A case history bulletin published 
86 by Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
tells how a major paper merchant saves 
$70,000 in floor space at one warehouse 
through unique plant layout and proper 
integration of materials handling equip- 
ment. 


8 Two-page bulletin which provides 
details on three types of reusable 
shipping containers which have been de- 
veloped to meet the requirements estab- 
lished by the Air Transport Association. 


& New eight-page booklet, MHA-200 
8 Standard Specifications for Hand 
Chain Hoists. Contains tables and recom- 
mended minimum standards on differen- 
tial, worm-geared, and spur-geared (or 
equivalent) types of hand chain hoists, 
hook or lug suspensions and plain or 
geared trolley. 


89 Six-page folder produced by Elwell- 

Parker features the firm's R-10T 
series of heavy-duty 6,000- to 10,000- 
pound capacity industrial trucks. In- 
cludes specifications. 


90 How smart planning and a single 
narrow-aisle truck resulted in con- 
siderable additional storage capacity is 
described in another new Lewis-Shepard 
case history bulletin. 


91 Newly issued folder which details 

current foreign bank note rates for 
all countries, and foreign money regula- 
tions. 


Rapistan’s new conveyor product, 
92 the Flow Control Register, is de- 
scribed in an illustrated four-page folder. 


How to achieve fast, low-cost han- 
93 dling of 10,000- to 12,000-pound 
loads is told in a new eight-page brochure 
describing Hyster’s new Challenger 100- 
120 series lift trucks. 


A materials handling booklet de- 

scribes in detail the “outstanding 
engineering developments and unusual 
eonstruction and operating features’ re- 
lated to Gerlinger Carrier’s line of heavy- 
duty fork lift trucks. Capacities range 
from 8,000 to 40,000 pounds. 
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He’s important in the oil business... 


and he knows that to get Western Union 


efficiency you have to mark your overseas 


messages “VIA WESTERN UNION CABLES.” 


row Lane, 
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